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The world is completing another year of difficult post-war history 
and is moving into a fresh period which promises its full share of 
serious problems and, equally, of magnificent opportunities for con- 
structive statesmanship. 

For the United Nations and all those connected with the United 
Natwons, this will be a time of extremely hard work, and, I am 
confident, of continued accomplishment. For everybody it will be a 
time for clear thinking, calm nerves, and steady confidence in the 
ability of the nations, working loyally together in the United Nations, 
to give the world a permanent and a worthy peace. 


Ayu. 


Paris, December, 1948 








THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
INFLUENCE FOR PEACE 


by Herbert V. Evatt 


President 
of the General Assembly 


Now that the General Assembly has adjourned 
after three months of arduous work, I think it is time 
to say something on the successes of this first part 
of the third session. We have heard far too many 
short-sighted criticisms about its alleged failures. 


France was the generous host to the Assembly, and 
I would like first to express my gratitude to the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, to the Government, and 
to the citizens of Paris for all their hospitality. 


I especially want to pay tribute to the Foreign 
Minister, M. Robert Schuman, for whom we have a 
deep respect and to whom I feel I owe special thanks. 
It is he and his colleagues whom we must thank for 
the arrangements which allowed us to conduct our 
Assembly in the noble and magnificent setting of 
the Palais de Chaillot. 


We admire the steadiness, the serenity, and resolu- 
tion of M. Schuman and his loyalty to the ideals of 
the United Nations. He is a fighter for a just and 
stable peace in which France will at last be made 
secure from suffering such as she has endured for 
seventy years—years during which France, in defend- 
ing herself, has been defending the liberty of Europe. 
Despite present troubles there was an atmosphere in 
Paris of friendliness, peace, and calm. France sus- 
mounts all difficulties and marches on. 


I am certain that history will record that the As- 
sembly meeting in Paris has contributed substantially 
to the maintenance, or rather, the making of peace 
which all the people of the world desire, but which 
the great powers have so far failed to conclude. 


From the first, the Paris session was overshadowed 
by the fundamental political differences among the 


great powers. No one could expect the United Na- 
tions, in a few weeks or months, to settle major po- 
litical problems that for years have defied solution 
by direct negotiation. But we can say this: 


First, we have made definite progress towards con- 
ciliation in the political field. 


Second, we can point to some notable, indeed, great 
achievements in the social and economic fields. 


Foremost among these are the Assembly’s procla- 
mation of a Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the submission to Member governments of an 
International Convention to Prevent and Punish Geno- 
cide. 


For the first time in history, the international com- 
munity as a whole has spoken its collective mind 
about the fundamental human freedoms and rights 
for which individual nations have fought and suffered 
and died through the centuries. 


I hope we shall soon advance this work still fur- 
ther by making the Human Rights Declaration legally 
binding through a covenant and by general ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention. 


In the political field, we have reinforced, or newly 
assumed, conciliation functions in the cases of Greece 
and Palestine, and also in the conflict between the 
great powers. 


Together with the Secretary-General, I, as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, called on the great 
powers to settle the Berlin question in the spirit of a 
unanimous resolution by which the Assembly urged 
them to renew their efforts to compose their differ- 
ences. 


With the Chairman and Rapporteur of the First 
Committee, we also conducted negotiations in Paris 
with representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia to find ways and means of settling their 
disputes. The Assembly has issued a call to these 
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Governments to take concrete steps to improve rela- 
tions between themselves. 


Peace in Palestine has been a special preoccupa- 
tion of the Assembly. We tried to work toward a 
lasting settlement between Israel and the Arabs and 
to facilitate the transition from an uneasy truce to 
an armistice. To that effect, the new Conciliation 
Commission has been given specific instructions. At 
the same time, the United Nations fas assumed far- 
reaching responsibilities for emergency relief to hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees from the combat areas 
of Palestine. 


At this session we witnessed the hopes and fears 
of small nations triumph over the discouragement 
and frustration born from great power disagreements. 
The Assembly has insisted that the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments continue their work, and has issued a 
special plea for direct negotiations between the five 


\ 


great powers and Canada for a basis of agreement 
on atomic energy control. It asked for specific de- 
tailed proposals which would lead to international 
control of armaments. 


Some of the major political problems remain to be 
dealt with in New York next April. Foremost among 
them is the disposal of the former Italian colonies, 
another legacy of great power disagreement. The 
problem of voting in the Security Council, the crea- 
tion of United Nations guards, the Convention on 
Freedom of Information are among the items that 
remain to be dealt with. 





Almost every great problem with which the world 
is faced was placed in one form or another before 
the General Assembly. In the result, this may be oe , a 
fortunate for the peace of the world. f z 


At a time when there is danger of war, the United 
Nations is the place to which world disagreements 
and conflicts should be brought; for the United Na- 
tions has demonstrated once again that it is the most 
powerful influence for peace in the world today. 
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ABOVE: Dr. Evatt presiding at a plenary meeting 
of the Assembly. To the left, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie and to the right, Andrew Cordier, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary-General. BELOW: 
Dr. Evatt at the farewell reception given by Presi- 
dent Auriol of France. 








UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


“AN INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT” 


Many people seem to think that the major achieve- 
ment of the Paris session of the General Assembly 
was the adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This is doubtless a judgment con- 
cerning the quality and significance of this document, 
but, purely quantitatively, the Third Committee de- 
voted 85 meetings—not to mention a score of meet- 
ings of diverse sub-committees—to the elaboration of 
this text alone. This is considerably greater than the 
time spent so far by any organ of the General As- 
sembly on any other single subject. 


There is hardly an ultimate problem in human 
life—from God and the State, to children and social 
security—that was not brought out and discussed. 
The resulting formulation reflects the fundamental 
convictions of the present age in regard to what con- 
stitutes the inherent dignity and worth of man. 


The remarkable thing about this achievement is 
that it is not the product of one brain or one school 
of thought alone. For two years all the United Na- 
tions participated in this work, or had a full chance 
to participate, and every point of view was expressed 
and thoroughly debated, so that the document is a 
genuine international product. The average vote per 
Article, in Committee, was 36.2 for, 1.5 against, and 
3.4 abstentions, The final vote on the Declaration 
as a whole was, in Committee, 29 for, none against, 
and 7 abstentions, and, in plenary, 48 for, none 
against, and 8 abstentions. 


The question of fundamental human rights and 
freedoms is referred to seven times in the Charter 
of the United Nations. Every signatory has pledged 
itself (Article 56) to achieve respect for and ob- 
servance of human rights. But precisely what these 
rights and freedoms are, we were never told before, 


by DR. CHARLES MALIK 
CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL AND 
HUMANITARIAN COMMITTEE 


either in the Charter or in any other international 
instrument. This is the first time the principles of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms have been 
worked out authoritatively and in precise detail. I 
am fully justified now in assuming that this is what 
my Government must have pledged itself to promote, 
achieve, and observe when it signed the Charter. 
Therefore the present Declaration will serve as a 
potent critic of existing practice in so far as this 
practice does not measure up to its standard. This 
is the first necessary step in the transformation to 
reality. 


This is but the first step in the total structure of 
the projected International Bill of Rights. The next 
two steps are the working out of conventions in this 
field and of measures of implementation ‘or enforce- 
ment. The Commission on Human Rights will turn to 
these remaining tasks immediately. But any further 
advance in the domain of human rights must take 
account of the present work. 


The proclaimed rights and freedoms will be ex- 
amined with a view to ascertaining precisely what 
possible conventions they may yield; and whatever 
measures of implementation we shall finally agree on 
will obviously have to implement those rights. 


Whoever values man and his individual freedom 
above everything else cannot fail to find in the pres- 
ent Declaration a potent ideological weapon. If 
wielded in complete goodwill, sincerity, and truth, 
this weapon can prove most significant in the history 
of the spirit. 


It can never be said, from now on, that the con- 
science of organized, responsible humanity has left 
ambiguous what inherently belongs to man’s own 
humanity. 
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UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


“THE RIGHTS OF ASSEMBLY” 


I am glad to say a word about this very important 
step forward which has been made in the acceptance 
by the General Assembly of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. It is only the first step. There are 
others still to be taken, and we hope that in the next 
General Assembly the first Covenant, including 
methods of implementation, will be presented and 
accepted. 


In the meantime, a great satisfaction should per- 
meate the thoughts of all men, for the great docu- 
ments declaring man’s inherent rights and freedoms 
which in the past have been written nationally, are 
now merged in an international, universal Declara- 
tion. 


Forty-eight nations, through their representatives 
in the United Nations, have accepted this Declara- 
tion as a standard declaration of principles in the 
field of the rights and freedoms of man. In doing so, 
the nations have agreed that they would strive for 
the attainment of these standards. No nation voted 
against the Declaration, two nations were absent and 
eight abstained. 


by MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
CHAIRMAN, HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Naturally, it is not a perfect document and being 
as it must be, a composite document to meet the 
thoughts of so many different peoples, there must be 
a considerable number of compromises. On the 
whole, however, it is a good document. We could 
never hope for perfection no matter how many times 
we revised a Declaration, for one could always see 
something a little better that one might do. For that 
reason, I think a beginning had to be made and in 
the light of experience, changes may be made in the 
future just as they have been made in the past in 
many of the other great documents of history. 


It is quite possible that because of the signing by 
the nations of the Convention on Genocide and the 
acceptance by the Member governments of the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, that this Assembly, which 
met in Paris in 1948, may become known as the 
Rights of Man Assembly. I think those of us who 
were delegates will be proud to have been connected 
with it, and I am glad that the Third Committee was 
guided by its chairman, Dr. Charles Malik, of Leb- 
anon, to the successful achievement of one of its most 
difficult tasks, the final acceptance of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), left; and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (U.S.A.) addressing the 


General Assembly on the Declaration of Human Rights. 








UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Text of the Declaration as passed and proclaimed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on Dec. 10, 1948 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


NOW THEREFORE 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a spirit 


and rights. 
of brotherhood. 


Article 2 


recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in 


the world, 


disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which 
have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 


it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be protected 
by the rule of law, 


it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations among nations, 


the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and in 
the equal rights of men and women and have determined to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


Member States has pledged themselves to achieve, in co-operation with the United 
Nations, the promotion of universal respect for and observance of human rights 


and fundamental freedoms, 


a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance 
for the full realization of this pledge, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROCLAIMS this Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end 
that every individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both among 
the peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 


any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 

2—Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether this territory be an independent, 


1—Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of 


Trust, Non-Self-Governing territory, or under any 
other limitation of sovereignty. 
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Article 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security 
of person. 


Article 4 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms. 


Article 5 
No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel in- 


human or degrading treatment or punishment. 


Article 6 
Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law. 


Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. 
All are entitled to equal protection against any dis- 
crimination in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8 
Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the 
competent national tribunals for acts violating the 
fundamental rights granted him by the constitution 
or by law. 


Article 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exile. 

Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tri- 
bunal, in the determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of any criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 

1—Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law in a public trial at which he has 
had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 
2—No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that 
was applicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 


Article 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference 
with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone 
has the right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 
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Article 13 

1—Everyone has the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each state. 
2—Everyone has the right to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his country. 


Article 14 

1—Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in 
other countries asylum from persecution. 

2—This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 

1—Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2—No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his na- 
tionality nor denied the right to change his nation- 
ality. 

Article 16 

1—Men and women of full age, without any limita- 
tion due to race, nationality or religion, have the 
right to marry and to found a family. They are 
entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during mar- 
riage and at its dissolution. 

2—Marriage shall be entered into only with the free 
and full consent of the intending spouses. 

3—The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 


Article 17 

1—Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 

2—No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his prop- 
erty. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or pri- 
vate, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 


Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 
1—Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 








2—No one may be compelled to belong to an asso- 
ciation. 


Article 21 


1—Everyone has the right to take part in the gov- 
ernment of his country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

2—Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
service in his country. 

3—The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to realization, through 
national effort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and the free develop- 
ment of his personality. 


Article 23 


1—Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favorable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. 
2—Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

3—Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration insuring for himself and his 
family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

4—Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


Article 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 


Article 25 


1—Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and of his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

2—Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in 


or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protec- 
tion. 


Article 26 


1—Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages. Elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory. Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 
2—Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and to the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups, 
and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace. 

3—Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


Article 27 


1—Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and 
to share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 
2—Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any scien- 
tific, literary or artistic production of which he is 
the author. 


Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international order 
in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration can be fully realized. . 


Article 29 


1—Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development of his personality 
is possible. 

2—In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, every- 
one shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights and free- 
doms of others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general welfare in 
a democratic society. 

3—tThese rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as 
implying for any State, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein. 
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| Record 
of General Assembly at Paris 


Meeting in the splendid setting of the Palais de Chaillot, the General 
Assembly worked intensely for nearly three months on a great number 
and variety of world problems. Not all the items on a massive agenda 
could, however, be disposed of and a second part of the session will 
meet in New York next April. As usual the inability of Member states 
to reach decisive agreement on problems such as the control of atomic 
energy and the reduction of armaments attracted much attention. But, 
if one studies the record of decisions made on matters affecting almost 
every aspect of life, one will see that despite the exceptional difficulties 
of post-war pre-peace years, much constructive work was accomplished. 
And, even on the unsolved problems, the frank exchange of views in the 
full glare of world publicity cannot but aid eventual settlement. 


On December 10 the General Assembly wrote a page of history and 
helped to shape the future of all mankind by passing and proclaiming 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


More thought, care, serious and constructive debate were devoted to 
this Declaration than to any other international document. First, the 
15 members of the Human Rights Commission worked almost con- 
tinuously for nearly two years to produce the initial draft. Then, im 
the Social and Humanitarian Committee, representatives of all Member 
States devoted 85 meetings to analysing the draft, testing, changing, 
re-shaping the articles and finally re-assembling them. 

What resulted was necessarily a composite of many political, economic 
and sociological ideas, differing systems of law, and cultural traditions. 
This is precisely what gives the first international declaration of the 
human rights of man its value and its place in history. 

In direct, simple, precise words—the delegates constantly kept in 
mind the necessity for each article to be clearly understood by all who 
read them—the Declaration sets forth not only the “inalienable rights” 
which have figured in the great documents of the past, but many social 
and economic rights now universally accepted. 

Forty-eight Members voted for the Declaration, nine abstained, and 
none voted against it. Among those who abstained was the U.S.S.R., 
whose chief delegate, Andrei Vyshinsky, declared that many improve- 
ments were essential and the U.S.S.R. thought it necessary to give the 
subject more time and effort. 

Thus the first international declaration of the rights of man came 
into being and the United Nations proclaimed “a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 

That achievement is not possible unless people everywhere know the 
document and appreciate its significance for every individual human 
being. Therefore, the Assembly also passed a resolution urging the 
widest possible publicity for the Declaration, requesting the Secretary- 
General to publish and distribute texts in all possible languages and by 
every means at his disposal, and inviting the specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations to do their utmost to bring the Declara- 
tion to the attention of their members. 

Articles dealing with the rights of petition and the rights of minorities 
were not included in the Declaration. To meet this omission the Assembly 
passed two further resolutions, asking the Economic and Social Council, 
through the Commission on Human Rights, to give further examination 
to the problem of petitions and.of minorities when studying a draft 
Convention on Human Rights. 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) ad- 
dressing the Third Session of The Gen- 
eral Assembly. (UN-20145) 


(UN-20351) 
General A. G. L. McNaughton (Can- 
eda), left, and Hector McNeil (U.K.). 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is the first part of an 
International Bill of Human Rights, the two other parts being a Conven- 
tion on Human Rights and measures for implementation, on both of 
which work is going ahead. 


Genocide 


What Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, President of the Assembly, described as 
“a significant advance in the development of international criminal law” 
was made on December 9, when, at a plenary meeting, the Assembly 
gave unanimous approval to the Convention on Genocide. The vote was 
55 to 0, with no abstentions, and with eight states (including the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.) who had abstained in the earlier Sixth Com- 
mittee proceedings, voting in favor. 

The Convention outlaws genocide as a crime under international law, 
whether it is Committed in time of peace or in war. It binds the Con- 
tracting Parties to enact the necessary legislation both to prevent and 
punish the crime; defines genocide, and makes the crime itself as well as 
conspiracy, incitement or the attempt to commit it, or complicity in the 
act, punishable. The Contracting Parties further pledge themselves to 
grant extradition, if necessary, in accordance with their laws and treaties 
in force. 

The Assembly further approved a resolution inviting the International 
Law Commission to study the question of establishing an international 
judicial organ for the trial of those charged with genocide, giving par- 
ticular attention to the suggestion of establishing a Criminal Chamber 
of the International Court of Justice. 

In a second resolution, the Assembly recommends Parties to the 
Convention which administer dependent territories to take measures to 
extend the provisions to those territories as soon as possible. 


Palestine 


Since April 1947, the United Nations has debated the Palestine ques- 
tion at two regular and two special sessions of the Assembly. In Paris, 
the effort to work out a permanent political solution occupied ten days 
of continuous debate on the part of the First (Political and Security) 
Committee. Its draft resolution was in turn substantially modified by the 
Assembly before it was approved, 35 votes to 15, with 8 abstentions. 

The most important feature of this resolution is the creation of a 
three-member Conciliation Commission which will “take steps to assist 
the Governments and authorities concerned to achieve a final settlement 
of all questions outstanding between them.” The Assembly called upon 
those Governments and authorities to seek agreement by negotiations 
conducted either with the Conciliation Commission, or directly, with 
a view to final settlement of all questions. 

The Commission will: 

@ assume any necessary functions of the United Nations Mediator; 
® carry out specific functions and directives, which may be given by the 
Assembly or by the Security Council; 

@ undertake—upon the Security Council’s request—any functions now 
assigned by the Council to the Mediator or the United Nations Truce 
Commission. 

The Mediator’s office will be terminated when, at the Security Council’s 
request, all his functions have been assumed by the Commission. 

The Assembly instructed the Commission to start work at once. 

Another part of the resolution deals with Holy Places. These should 
be protected and free access to them assured. Arrangements to this 
end should be under effective United Nations supervision. Nazareth is 
included in the Holy Places coming under such supervision. The Com- 
mission is to present to the next regular session recommendations con- 
cerning Holy Places in Jerusalem, and is, in addition, to call on the 
political authorities to give formal guarantees regarding the protection 
of Holy Places in the rest of Palestine. 
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A third important aspect of the resolution concerns Jerusalem, which, 


in view of its association with three world religions, should be accorded - 


special and separate treatment from the rest of Palestine, and be placed 
under effective United Nations control. The Security Council is re- 
quested to take further steps to ensure its demilitarization at the earliest 
possible date, and the Conciliation Commission is instructed to present 
at the next session detailed proposals for a permanent international 
regime—providing for the maximum local autonomy for distinctive 
groups consistent with the special international status of the Jerusalem 
area. The Assembly also calls for the freest possible access to Jerusalem 
by road, rail, or air, pending agreement on more detailed arrangements, 
and instructs the Commission to report to the Security Council any 
attempt to impede such access. The Commission is also instructed to 
seek arrangements to facilitate the economic development of this area. 

Refugees wishing to return home and live at peace with their neigh- 
bors should be permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, the 
resolution continues. Compensation should be paid for the property of 
those choosing not to return and for damage to property. The Com- 
mission is instructed to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement, and 
economic and social rehabilitation of the refugees and the payment of 
such compensation. 

The Commission is to have its official headquarters at Jerusalem. Its 
periodic reports will be transmitted to the Security Council and Member 
states. Finally, the Assembly calls upon all Governments and author- 
ities concerned “to co-operate with the Conciliation Commission and 
to take all possible steps to assist in the implementation of the present 
resolution.” 

Later, the Assembly accepted the proposal submitted by four of the 
five permanent members of the Security Council that the Conciliation 
Commission should be composed of France, Turkey, and the United 
States. ; 


Balkans Dispute 


The long debates on the Balkan situation brought out the same East- 
West conflicts of opinion which have continued for the past two years. 
But final Assembly action on the Greek question—one of the major 
political items of the agenda—included two resolutions passed unani- 
mously both in committee and plenary meetings. 

The first of these dealt with the fate of Greek children who are at 
present outside their own country. It asked for the immediate return 
to their homeland of all such children who themselves ask to be returned, 
or whose parents or close relatives request their return. The Inter- 
national Red Cross, the Red Crescent and national red cross organiza- 
tions were asked to assist in this repatriation. 

The second unanimous action taken called for “conciliation talks” to 
be held in Paris, between the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, under the auspices of the United Nations and in the 
immediate presence of the President of the Assembly, the Secretary- 
General and the Chairman and Rapporteur of the First Committee. In 
a statement issued on December 4, Dr. Evatt said the talks had made 
“very substantial progress” and that a draft agreement had been prepared 
after the acceptance of many points by all parties concerned. Dr. Evatt 


expressed the hope that the work of conciliation begun so successfully ~ 


would be completed at the Assembly’s resumed session at New York 
in April. Meanwhile, the good offices of the President and the Secre- 
tary-General will be available to all four parties concerned in the question. 

The conciliation aspect of the Balkans dispute was also emphasized 
in the terms of reference adopted for the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, which the Assembly resolved to maintain for a 
further year. UNSCOB will continue to have its main headquarters in 
Greece but may, with the co-operation of the government or govern- 
ments concerned, also perform its functions in such places as deemed 
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appropriate for the fulfilment of its mission. It was also authorized to 
consult at its discretion with the Interim Committee (“Little Assembly”) 
in the light of developments. 

Endorsing the majority decisions of the First Committee, the Assem- 
bly formally called on Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to “cease 
forthwith” rendering support or assistance in any form to the Greek 
guerrilla forces. By a vote of 47 to six, with no abstentions, the three 
northern neighbors of Greece were warned that continued aid to 
the guerrillas endangers peace in the Balkans, threatens the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Greece, and is inconsistent with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. All Members of the United 
Nations were asked to refrain from any action designed to assist directly, 
or through other governments, any armed group fighting against the 
Greek Government. The Assembly also called on Greece on the one 
hand, and Albania and Bulgaria on the other, to renew diplomatic rela- 
tions and to conclude conventions for the settlement of border disputes 
between the three states. 

Completing its action on the Greek question, the Assembly rejected 
by 47 votes to six, a U.S.S.R. resolution which among other matters 
called for the termination of UNSCOB and the immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign troops and military personnel from Greece. 


Korea 


The problem of the independence of Korea—one of the most contro- 
versial of the issues before the Assembly—was the subject of protracted 
discussion in the First (Political and Security), Committee, and then in 
the Assembly itself. The majority decision of the Assembly on the Korean 
problem was the last action taken before its adjournment on December 12. 

In approving a resolution of the First Committee, the Assembly noted 
that the unification of Korea has not yet been achieved but declared that a 
lawful government has been established having effective control and juris- 
diction over that part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was 
able to observe and consult, and that this is the only such Government in 
Korea. It also set up a Commission on Korea to replace the Temporary 
Commission with, among other functions, that of furthering the unification 
of Korea and of observing the withdrawal of occupying forces—a matter 
recommended in the same resolution. (For further details see page 46.) 


Appeal to Great Powers 


Three years after victory the great powers have not concluded the 
peace treaties. Their disagreement in this vital matter causes the deepest 
anxiety among all peoples, and, if these differences continue, inter- 
national peace will be gravely endangered. 

Recognizing these facts, the Assembly made a unanimous appeal to 
the great powers. Redouble your efforts, the resolution recommended, 
in a spirit of solidarity and mutual understanding so that the war may 
be finally settled and the peace treaties concluded as quickly as possible. 
And in this noble task, the resolution recommended, associate the states 
which subscribed and adhered to the United Nations Declaration of 
January 1, 1942. 

Sponsored by Mexico, this resolution went through some revisions 
in the committee stage, but throughout, the discussions were marked by 
a spirit of conciliation. On November 3, the resolution was passed 
unanimously in plenary meeting with the cordial support of all the five 
great powers. 

The representative of Mexico asserted afterwards that the moral 
strength and political value of the adherence of the entire United Nations 
to the resolution would be judged by world public opinion in the light 
of future events. He considered that the resolution had an indisputable 
historical significance “because it means the necessary reaffirmation of 
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the purposes and principles that were adopted at San Francisco at this 
very grave moment,” and he expressed faith in this reaffirmation. 

The appeal recalls the Yalta declarations of February 1945. Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin then pledged their determination to build a world 
order dedicated to peace, security, freedom, and the general well-being 
of mankind. They proclaimed that “only with continuing and growing 
co-operation and understanding among our three countries, and among 
all the peace-loving nations, can the highest aspiration of humanity be 
realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the words of the 
Atlantic Charter, ‘afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.’” 

Endorsing these declarations, the Assembly expressed its conviction 
that the great powers will conform to their spirit. 


interim Committee Re-established 

By a large majority, the Assembly decided to re-establish its Interim 
Committee or “Little Assembly” as it is frequently called. (It is not 
little, said Dr. Padilla Nervo of Mexico, in its scope or functions.) In 
taking this action despite the strenuous opposition of the U.S.S.R. and 
five other Members, the Assembly declared that effective performance of 
its duties under the Charter for promoting and adjusting situations likely 
to impair general welfare and friendly relations between nations made 
such a body necessary. At the same time, the Assembly recognized 
fully that primary responsibility for “prompt and effective action for 
the maintenance of international peace and security rests with the 
Security Council.” 

As in the last year, the Interim Committee now re-established till 
the 1949 regular session is to be composed of one representative from 
each Member state. It is to be a subsidiary organ of the Assembly with 
six functions. 

First, it will consider and report to the Assembly on any specific ques- 
tion referred to it. 

If it considers that any dispute or situation placed before the General 
Assembly is important and requires preliminary study, the Interim Com- 
mittee is to consider and report on it to the Assembly. 

It is to consider systematically the general principles of co-operation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security and the promo- 
tion of international co-operation in the political field. Starting point for 
these studies will be the work already done last year. 

It is also to consider whether the summoning of a special session of 
the Assembly may be required in connection with any matter before it. 

It: may conduct investigations and appoint commissions of inquiry, 
provided the decisions to do so are made by a two-thirds majority. No 
investigation or inquiry elsewhere than at the headquarters of the United 
Nations may be conducted without the consent of the state or states in 
whose territory it is to take place. 

Finally, the Committee is to report to the next regular session on any 
desirable changes in its constitution, duration, or terms of reference. 

The new Committee was authorized to request advisory opinions of 
the International Court of Justice on legal questions arising within the 
scope of its activities. 

At all times the Committee must take into account the responsibilities 
of the Security Council and must not consider any matter of which the 
Council is seized and which the Council has not submitted to the 
Assembly. 

Opposition to this resolution (which: was passed by 40 votes to 6 
with 1 abstention) was on the grounds, broadly, that it was unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary, and a device to by-pass the Security Council. The 
prevailing opinion was that the record of last year had justified the pro- 
posal, that the Committee could provide continuous contact and be a 
means of harmonizing conflicting views and interests. and that it could, 
by its preliminary studies, save the time of the Assembly and improve 
the value of the decisions. 
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Admission of New Members 

Last May, the International Court of Justice answered two questions 
which had been put to it by the Assembly. Can a member of the Security 
Council make its vote on the application of a state for admission depend 
on conditions not provided in Article 4 of the Charter? Secondly, can a 
member of the Council take the attitude that it will vote for an application 
only if other states are admitted as well? The Court answered both these 
questions in the negative. Juridically, it said, a Member of the Security 
Council may not impose such conditions. 

The Assembly’s first resolutions on admission recommended that mem- 
bers of the Security Council should act in accordance with this opinion of 
the Court. 

In a second resolution on the subject of admission, the Assembly notes 
a “general sentiment in favor of the universality of the United Nations” 
and asks the Council to reconsider individually the hitherto unsuccessful 
applications of twelve states — Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, the People’s Republic of Mon- 
golia, Rumania, and Trans-Jordan. 

Then the Assembly itself dealt with individual applications. It “deter- 
mined” that Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, and Trans-Jordan, whom 
nine Council members had supported, fulfill the requirements of Article 
4, and should therefore be admitted to Membership. It requested the 
Council to reconsider these applications, in the light of this determination 
and of the Court’s advisory opinion. It also reaffirmed the view that 
opposition to these applications was based on grounds not included in 
Article 4 of the Charter. 

Nine members, too, had supported Ceylon’s application. The Assembly 
pointed this out, as well as the fact that opinion in its ad hoc Political 
Committee was unanimous that Ceylon is peace-loving and able and will- 
ing to carry out the obligations of the Charter. Reconsideration by the 
Council “at the earliest possible moment” was therefore requested. 

The Assembly also requested reconsideration of Austria’s application 
which had been favored by eight Council members. 

The discussions revealed Big Five atttitudes on the “veto” in relation 
to admission as follows: 

e China — ready to enter into a gentleman’s agreement to abstain from 
using it. 

e@ France — recognizes the right to use it, but believes that there is 
an obligation to act in good faith, and, above all, never to apply it without 
good reason. 

e The U.S.S.R. — all peace-loving states which accept the obligations of 
the Charter can be admitted. Therefore any proposal which would give 
preference to some states and discriminate against others must be opposed. 
e The United Kingdom — will not use it to block the majority opinion 
of the Council. 

e@ The United States — will not use it against any state which obtains the 
support of seven members of the Council or which the Assembly deter- 
mines is qualified for Membership. 


Reduction of Armaments and Armed Forces 


Lengthy discussions on reduction of armaments and armed forces 
were touched off by a U.S.S.R. proposal for an initial one-third reduc- 
tion during one year of all present land, naval, and air forces of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, and for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons intended for aggression. This and a similar proposal by 
Poland were rejected and a composite resolution was finally adopted on 
November 19. This declares that the aim of the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces can be attained only “in an atmos- 
phere of real and lasting improvements in international relations, which 
implies in particular the application of control of atomic energy involv- 
ing the prohibition of the atomic weapon.” 
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It recommends that the Security Council should pursue the study of 
such regulation and reduction through the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments “in order to obtain concrete results as soon as possible.” 
It also proposed that the Commission should devote first attention to 
formulating proposals for the receipt, checking, and publication, “by 
an international organ of control within the framework of the Security 
Council,” of full information to be supplied by all Member states on 
their effective armed forces and armaments. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 43-6, with one abstention. 


Atomic Energy 

Deeply concerned over the “impasse” which had been reached in the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission, the Assembly at this session 
decided on the future course of atomic control negotiations. By a large 
majority—40-6, with four abstentions—it adopted a resolution on No- 
vember 4 approving the general findings, recommendations, and specific 
proposals of the Commission as “constituting the necessary basis for 
establishing an effective system of international control.” It rejected a 
move to approve these only “in substance.” 

The Assembly also asked the six permanent members of the Com- 
mission—Canada and the Big Five—to consult together in order to 
determine whether there exists a basis for agreement on international 
control. They should report on the results not later than the next 
regular session. 

Finally, the Assembly called on the Commission itself to resume its 
suspended sessions—a point that had been added at the insistence of 
smaller powers. The Commission is to survey its program and “to pro- 
ceed to the further study of such of the subjects remaining in the pro- 
gram of work as it considers to be practicable and useful.” 

By a vote of 40-6, with five abstentions, the Assembly rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal for simultaneously prohibiting atomic weapons and 
establishing international control. 


Problem of Voting in Security Council 


The “veto” or, to give it is correct description, the rule of Big Five 
unanimity in the Security Council, figured largely in Committee discus- 
sions, but final Assembly action was deferred to the second part of the 
session next April. The ad hoc Political Committee passed by a majority 
of 33-6, with 4 abstentions, a draft resolution jointly introduced by China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, which was based 
on the conclusions of the Interim Committee. ‘ 

The draft resolution sets forth 35 types of decisions which the Security 
Council should treat as procedural and, therefore, not subject to the 
unanimity rule. , 

It also recommends that the permanent members of the Council should 
seek agreement among themselves on what possible decisions they might 
forbear to exercise their veto when seven affirmative votes are already cast 
in the Council. The Big Five, the draft recommends, might consider 
favorably a list of 21 such decisions suggested by the Interim Committee. 
Decisions on admission and certain matters relating to pacific settlement 
are included in this list. 

Among other provisions, the draft resolution emphasizes Big Five con- 
sultations and an agreement to use the veto only in matters of vital 
interest. : 

Australia had proposed to confine the veto to action under Chapter 
VII. Argentina wanted to summon a General Conference to consider 
amending the Charter. The U.S.S.R. proposed a draft resolution which 
expressed confidence that the Big Five would consult and seek to improve 
the possibility of concerted decisions. All these proposals were rejected 
in Committee. 
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Treatment of Indians in South Africa 

Although the Assembly had twice before dealt with the question of the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, the Union’s representative during 
the third session contested the competence of the United Nations to deal 
with this matter. In the General Committee and in the Assembly, he 
argued that the issue was one of domestic jurisdiction. The Indian 
representative, on the other hand, contended that Articles 10 and 14 
of the Charter enabled the Assembly to discuss the question. On Sep- 
tember 28, the President of the Assembly ruled that when the matter 
came up before the First Committee, priority would be given to any 
proposal questioning the competence of the United Nations to deal 
with this item, which had been suggested for inclusion on the agenda 
by India. 

The First Committee, however, had not dealt with the issue at the time 
the Assembly adjourned its session in Paris. 


Postponement of Items 

Among political items postponed by the Assembly for consideration 
at the second part of the session were the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies and establishment of a United Nations Guard Force. 


Food Wastage 

A resolution on wastage of food in certain countries was placed on 
the Assembly’s agenda by Poland. During discussion of this subject in 
the Economic and Financial Committee, several other causes of food 
shortages were brought up by other representatives, and the final resolu- 
tion as passed by the Assembly was a composite finding on the whole 
subject of the world food situation. 

The resolution puts the blame for the present undernourishment of 
large numbers of people on insufficient production, wastage, war-devas- 
tation, under-development of large areas, lack of purchasing power, and 
fear of unstable prices. 

To remedy this situation, the Assembly declared that steps should 
be taken, especially in under-developed and war-devastated countries, to 
raise productivity, avoid losses, and improve marketing .and distribution. 
Second, burdensome taxes which hamper sale and consumption of food- 
stuffs must be reduced appreciably. Further, the resolution pointed 
out, profiteering in the marketing of essential foodstuffs is an obstacle 
to equitable distribution. 

The Assembly invited Member states to give high priority to measures 
to remove these difficulties. It called on the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, in consultation with the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
other specialized agencies, to continue efforts to improve world food 
production and trade. In doing so, the Assembly resolution urged that 
special consideration should be given to the technical, financial, and 
supply problems of under-developed and war-devastated countries. Other 
measures to raise the nutrition levels of undernourished population 
groups should also be studied. 


Needs of Under-Developed Countries 

Peru, Iraq, and Haiti submitted to the Assembly proposals concerning 
the needs of under-developed countries. During Committee discussions 
several members urged greater attention to the serious difficulties now 
faced by the countries with already low standards of living. Assembly 
action on this subject consisted of four important resolutions. 

Low standards of living in Member countries, economic and social, 
affect not only the countries concerned but the world as a whole. They 
create conditions of instability which prejudice peaceful and friendly 
relations. Further the Charter binds Member countries individually and 
collectively to promote higher standards of living. Pointing out these facts 
the Assembly recommended that the Council and the specialized agencies 
give “further and urgent attention” to all aspects of the economic develop- 
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ment of under-developed countries. It asked the Council to report to the 
next session on measures already taken and proposals for further measures. 

The resolution added in particular the hope that the International Bank 
will take “immediate steps for the early realization of development loans” 
especially in the under-developed areas. 

Following this, the Assembly addressed itself to one vital aspect of 
economic development, the need for technical assistance. It passed a 
resolution authorizing the Secretary-General to give at the request of 
Member governments several kinds of assistance. Where appropriate, this 
will be done through the related specialized agencies. Broadly, the scheme 
comprises: arranging for international teams of experts; arranging facilities 
for training experts abroad; to obtain technical personnel, equipment and 
supplies. Organization of seminars on special problems of economic 
development and exchange of technical information are included within 
the scope of this scheme. The resolution then laid down the basis on 
which the cost of these services should be borne. It provided also that such 
assistance shall not be a means of foreign economic or political inter- 
ference. The Secretary-General is to report to the Economic and Social 
Council on measures taken under this scheme. 

In a third resolution to aid under-developed countries, the Assembly 
requested the International Labor Organization to consider how best to 
facilitate the admission to world centres of training of technical workers 
and other qualified personnel from these countries. 

Turning to the needs of one under-developed region, the Assembly in 
a further resolution asked the Economic and Social Council to expedite 
consideration of the establishment of an Economic Commission for the 
Middle East. 


Regional Conferences 

The Assembly, on November 18, recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council authorize the regional economic commissions to hold 
two sessions in 1949 if necessary. 

The matter was first raised in the Joint Second and Third Committees 
by the Indian representative who asked for two 1949 sessions for the 
Economic Commissions for Asia and the Far East and for Latin America. 


Commissions 

The importance which Member states attach to participation in the 
work of the Economic and Social Council, was brought out in the debate 
following Argentina’s proposal for more equitable distribution of seats 
on the Council’s functional Commissions. In the final resolution on this 
matter the Assembly fully recognized that it would be both equitable and 
beneficial to have all Members co-operating in the Commissions and 
other subsidiary bodies. It therefore recommended to the Council that, 
in elections to these bodies, due regard should be paid to geographical 
distribution, to the special contribution each state may make to the work, 
and to their ability to participate effectively. 


Specialized Agencies 

The family of inter-governmental organizations has grown greatly in 
the last three years. The United Nations itself and the group of auto- 
nomous agencies related to it by specially negotiated agreements, “the 
specialized agencies,” are active in almost every field of human endeavor. 
It is, therefore, of great importance to avoid duplication and waste of 
effort and money. On this subject, Assembly action in Paris was to ask 
the Economic and Social Council to continue its examination of co- 
ordination “with a view to suggesting further improvements and the 
possibility of bringing to a minimum consistent with efficiency the num- 
ber of such organs in the framework of the United Nations.” Adminis- 
trative and budgetary co-ordination is already being effected through the 
Secretary-General and the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 
The Assembly requested that this effort be continued to improve co- 
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ordination further. It asked that the possibility of a joint system of 
external audit and common collection of contributions be studied. 

On other matters relating to specialized agencies, the Assembly 
decided that it has no objection to the admission of Finland to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. It also approved a draft 
agreement to relate to the United Nations the Inter-Governmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, when that body comes into being. 


Observer from Organization of American States 


On October 16 the Assembly passed a resolution initiated by Argentina, 
inviting the Secretary-General of the Organization of American States to 
attend all future sessions of the General Assembly as an observer. 


Palestine Refugees 


Calling for immediate aid on a greatly expanded scale in order to 
avoid disaster, Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator for Palestine, reported 
to the Social Committee the critical plight of over a half a million Pales- 
tinian refugees, made homeless by the fighting in the Holy Land. 

On November 20, exactly a month after Dr. Bunche’s report, the As- 
sembly unanimously adopted plans for a $29,500,000 voluntary relief 
program. The Secretary-General was authorized to advance up to $5,000- 
000 from the United Nations working capital fund, in order to launch 
operations immediately. The Assembly urged all Member states to help 
as soon as possible with voluntary contributions, either in money or in 
kind. Contributions will also be accepted from non-Member states. 

The Assembly appealed further for active co-operation from such 
specialized agencies as the World Health Organization, the International 
Refugee Organization, and the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
other appropriate international agencies. To plan and administer the 
program, the Assembly created the new post of Director for the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Relief. To this position the Secretary-General 
appointed on December 4, Stanton Griffis, United States Ambassador to 
Egypt, who assumed his duties immediately. 


Children’s Appeal 


The United Nations Appeal for Children will continue during 1949, 
but on a new basis. This was the effect of an Assembly decision on 
December 8, taken by 35 votes to none, with five abstentions. UNAC’s 
administrative organization will be placed under the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund and all future proceeds of col- 
lections will go entirely to this agency. UNICEF will become responsible 
for the co-ordination of all national campaigns conducted by govern- 
mental and non-governmental appeals for children. In addition, the 
Fund will be entrusted as the agency with special responsibility for the 
emergency needs of children in all parts of the world. 


Children’s Fund 


Steadily developing its program according to the means at its disposal, 
UNICEF is now helping, with food and other relief, millions of children, 
and nursing and expectant mothers in 12 European countries. It has 
extended its work to the Middle East, Far Eastern countries and to 
Germany. The Assembly commended this record. It was gratified that 
25 Member states have contributed to UNICEF so far and that some 
have made a second contribution. But in order to continue the work 
more funds are needed and the Assembly called the attention of all 
Member states to the urgency of making prompt contributions. 


League Statistical Powers Assumed 


The Assembly voted to transfer to the United Nations the functions 
and powers exercised by the League of Nations under the international 
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convention relating to economic statistics. The resolution approved the 
protocol, urged Member states who were parties to the 1928 League 
convention to sign the protocol, and give effect to its provisions. The 
draft resolution contained a paragraph which directed that no action on 
this subject should be taken relating to Spain as long as the Franco 
Government is in power. But this provision was deleted on an amend- 
ment by Argentina, the voting being 21 to 14, with 13 abstentions. 
Many delegates who voted for the amendment explained that they had 
done so on technical grounds, Spain not having been a signatory of the 
League convention of 1928. 


White Slave Traffic 


The Assembly, by unanimous decision, transferred to the United 
Nations certain functions in regard to the suppression of traffic in women 
and children and in obscene literature. Previously, these functions of 
a secretarial character were exercised by the French Government in 
accordance with international agreements and conventions devised in 1904 
and 1910. 


Social Welfare 


During 1948 the United Nations organized a number of advisory social 
welfare services for Member nations. These included the granting of 
fellowships for social welfare studies, the collection and dissemination 
of information and annual reports on social welfare throughout the world, 
help for the rehabilitation of handicapped children, holding seminars 
and the provision of consultants on welfare questions whenever requested 
by Member governments. The Assembly approved the continuation of 
these services during 1949, with their administration along the same 
lines as in the past year. The 1949 services will be of approximately 
the same importance as in 1948. 


Old Age Rights 


The subject of a Declaration of Old Age Rights came briefly before 
the Assembly on a resolution from the Third Committee. Dr. Bramuglia, 
of Argentina, introduced the matter by proposing a draft declaration. 
The Committee decision, taken by a vote of 28 to 0, with 10 abstentions, 
was to communicate the draft to the Economic and Social Council for 
study and report. This was agreed to by the Assembly without dissent. 


Members of Councils Elected 


The Assembly elected Cuba, Norway, and Egypt to the Security 
Council in succession to Belgium, Colombia, and Syria. China, France, 
India, Peru, Belgium, and Chile were elected to the six vacancies on the 
Economic and Social Council. The Assembly also approved recommen- 
dations of the Fifth Committee concerning vacancies on a number of 
subsidiary bodies, including the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, the Committee on Contributions, the Board 
of Auditors, and the Investments Committee. 


Trusteeship 


Assembly action covered three important aspects of Trusteeship. The 
first of these was the controversial question of administrative unions of 
Trust Territories with adjacent colonies. It may be recalled that Ruanda- 
Urundi, a Trust Territory administered by Belgium, is linked by such a 
union with neighboring Belgian Congo. Similarly, the Trust Territory of 
Tanganyika is joined in an administrative union with the British Colony 
of Kenya and Uganda Protectorate, and recently Australia proposed link- 
ing New Guinea with Papua in this manner. 
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The Assembly noted that the Trusteeship Agreements authorize such 
unions. It recognied also that:such unions may—“in certain circum- 
stances”—be in the interests of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories 
concerned. However, the Assembly recalled that it had given its approval 
on the assurance of the Administering Authorities that the unions would 
not involve annexation of the Trust Territories in any sense or have the 
effect of extinguishing their status. 

The Assembly then recommended five measures for the Trusteeship 
Council to undertake. The question of administrative unions should be 
Moshe Shertok, Foreign a investigated in all respects—with special reference to unions already con- 

r stituted or proposed, and in the light of the terms of Trusteeship Agree- 
ments and the assurances given by the Administering Authorities in this 
connection. The Council was then to recommend necessary safeguards 
to preserve the distinct political status of the Trust Territories and enable 
it to exercise supervisory functions effectively. Whenever appropriate, 
advisory opinions should be requested of the International Court of 
Justice as to whether such unions accord with the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreements. Administering Authorities should be invited to 
make available information regarding such unions so as to facilitate the 
Council’s investigation. Finally, the Council was to report to the next 
regular Assembly session on the result of its investigations and on action 
taken. 

Turning next to the question of education in Trust Territories, the 
Assembly took note of the plans of the Administering Authorities to 
extend educational facilities in their respective Territories. It also made 
a number of recommendations to the Trusteeship Council. Administer- 
ing Authorities should be requested to intensify their efforts to increase 
educational facilities. The Council should propose to the Authorities 
that “primary education should be free and that access to higher education 
should not be dependent on means.” Existing facilities for training in- 
digenous teachers should be improved and expanded. The Council should 
study a further expansion of existing facilities for higher education in 
Africa, including the possibility of establishing a university in 1952 to meet 
the needs of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories in Africa. Finally, 
the Administering Authorities should be requested to furnish each year 
complete and detailed information on educational progress. 

The progressive development of Trust Territories toward self-govern- 
ment or independence is the proclaimed objective of the Charter in setting 
up the Trusteeship System. In a third resolution the Assembly recom- 
mends that the Administering Authorities take all measures to improve 
and promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of Trust Territories. It also recommends that they take 
all possible steps to accelerate the progressive development towards self- 
government or independence. 

In this resolution the Assembly also reaffirmed “that the supervisory 
authority over Trust Territories rests with the United Nations.” 

L. Dena Wilgress (Coneda), left, Chairmon of the In its fourth and final resolution dealing with Trusteeship, the Assembly 

Fifth Committee, with Dr. H. V. Evatt (Australia), took note of the Trusteeship Council’s report, and recommends that it 

inde aan Assembly, Sa, consider at its next session the comments and suggestions made during 
the Assembly’s discussion of this report. 





Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The Assembly’s most important decision relating to non-self-governing 
territories was to reconstitute the Special Committee to examine informa- 
tion transmitted by the metropolitan powers. Such a committee functioned 
in 1948. The Assembly decided “without prejudice to the future” that a 
similar body should meet in 1949, a body composed of an equal number 
of Members transmitting information and others elected by the Assembly 
on the widest possible geographical basis. This Committee will, as in the 
last year, examine and report on the information received. It will meet 
not later than three weeks from the opening of the Assembly session. 
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Another Assembly decision on the subject was initiated by India. On 
certain non-self-governing territories the Member states concerned did 
Pot transmit information in 1947 and 1948 and have not furnished any 
explanation of the omission. (It is understood that recent constitutional 
changes in these territories were the basis for not submitting the in- 
formation.) The Assembly resolution welcomed any development of 
self-government which may have taken place but added that “it is 
essential that the United Nations should be informed of any change 
in the constitutional position and status” as a result of which the govern- 
ment responsible thinks it unnecessary to transmit informtaion. The 
Assembly therefore requested the Members concerned to give the 
Secretary-General full information on such constitutional changes. 

One of the three other resolutions on non-self-governing territories 
adapts and amplifies earlier resolutions in order to secure the most up-to- 
date information and avoid duplication. It also sets up a new system for 
the Secretary-General’s summaries and analyses of the information. 

In two other resolutions the Assembly adopted recommendations for 
closer liaison between the Special Committee and the Economic and 
Social Council, and for the counsel and assistance of the specialized 
agencies. 


South-West Africa 

The future of South-West Africa was discussed in the Assembly on 
November 26, for the third year in succession. In a resolution adopted 
by 43 votes to 1, with 5 abstentions, the Assembly maintained its earlier 
position that South-West Africa should be brought within the Trusteeship 
System. It noted with regret that the Union of South Africa had not 
complied with the recommendation to this effect first made in 1946 and 
reaffirmed in 1947. 

The resolution further took note of the Union Government’s statement 
that it would continue to administer the Territory in the spirit of the 
League of Nations mandate. It also noted the Union Government’s as- 
surances that its proposals for closer association between South-West 
Africa and South Africa did not mean incorporation and would not mean 
absorption of the Territory by the Administering Authority. 

The resolution recommended, too, that until it reaches an agreement 
with the United Nations on the future of South-Uest Africa, the Union 
Government should continue to furnish information about the Territory 
annually. This will be examined by the Trusteeship Council. The Council’s 
observations on the information supplied for 1946 are to be transmitted 
to the Union Government. 


International Court 

The terms of office of five Judges of the International Court of Justice 
will expire in February, 1949. In order to fill the vacancies, the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Security Council held simultaneous but independent 
elections on October 22. As a result, all five retiring Judges were re- 
elected. They are: Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt), Hsu Mu 
(China), John Erskine Read (Canada), Bohdan Winiarski (Poland), 
and Milovan Zoricic (Yugoslavia). Originally elected in February, 1946, 
to serve three years, they were re-elected for the full term of nine years. 


International Law Commission 

An important step to advance the development and codification of in- 
ternational law was completed when the General Assembly elected the 
fifteen members of the International Law Commission. The decision to 
establish this body was taken in November 1947 but the election of 
members was put off to the third regular session. Members will serve 
for three years and will be eligible for re-election. The elected members 
are all eminent in the field of international law and while they were 
not chosen as government representatives, their competence, as described 
in the Commission’s mandate, represents the “chief forms of civilization 
and the basic legal systems of the world.” 
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Mahmoud Fawzi Bey (Egypt), left, and Ralph J. 
Bunche, Acting Mediator on Palestine. 
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Dr. Oscar Lange, of Poland. 
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Reparation for Injuries 

Can the United Nations legally claim reparations 
from a state when one of its representatives is injured 
or killed while performing his duties? And, if so, what 
should be the procedure for the presentation and set- 
tlement of claims? 

These questions were asked of the Assembly by the 
Secretary-General following the deaths of Count Ber- 
nadotte and other United Nations personnel in Pales- 
tine. 

After careful examination of the legal questions in- 
volved, the Assembly decided to put two points to 
the International Court of Justice for its advisory 
opinion. 

Does the United Nations have the legal capacity to 
bring an international claim against a state for dam- 
ages caused to the United Nations, and to the victim 
or to persons entitled through him? it asked. 

If the United Nations can claim for damages to the 
victim, how is its claim to be reconciled with the 
rights of the state of which the victim is a national? 

The Assembly asked the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the next session with proposals prepared in 
the light of the Court’s opinion. 


Narcotics Control Extended 

International control of narcotic drugs by United 
Nations bodies was further strengthened when the 
General Assembly on October 8 unanimously ap- 
proved a Protocol to bring new synthetic narcotic 
drugs within the scope of the 1931 Limitation Con- 
vention. 

The Protocol draws a sharp dividing line between 
the legitimate world needs for synthetic drugs and 
illicit demand. An international control authority will 
prepare in advance each year a detailed statement of 
the legitimate requirements of all countries and terri- 
tories, and production will be limited to these needs. 
The control authority will have wide powers to take 
sanctions if the control regulations are contravened, 
and the main measures of control will be applied to all 
states and territories regardless of whether or not they 
have become parties to the Protocol. The Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs is authorized to decide whether 
control measures should be provisionally applied to 
any new drug pending the decision of WHO as to its 
habit-forming characteristics. 

On November 19 representatives of 41 Members 
of the United Nations and six non-Members signed 
the Protocol at the Palais de Chaillot, and since then 
five more have signed. 


Registration and Publication of Treaties 

Under the Charter, all Member states are obligated 
to register with the Secretariat every treaty and inter- 
national agreement entered into by them after the 
coming into force of the Charter. At its last regular 
session, the Assembly drew the attention of the Mem- 
bers to this obligation. Six hundred and fourteen trea- 
ties or international agreements, submitted by 22 
governments, and two specialized agencies, had been 
received, the Secretary-General reported, as of July 1. 
1948. 
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On November 3, the Assembly unanimously noted 
that “relatively few treaties and other international 
agreements have been registered to date,” and that 
less than half of the Members have registered any 
treaties or agreements. It requested each Member to 
take “immediate steps” to fulfil its obligation under 
the Charter. 

In a second resolution, the Assembly instructed the 
Secretary-General to take all necessary steps to ensure 
that registered treaties or agreements be published 
with the least possible delay, and that the translations 
“reach the higest possible level of accuracy and pre- 
cision.” 


Use of Laissez-Passer Extended 


The Assembly approved agreements to enable offi- 
cials of three specialized agencies to use the United 
Nations /aissez-passer for official travel. 

The agencies concerned are the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


United Nations Headquarters 


Work on the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations has proceeded steadily during 1948, accord- 
ing to a report of the Secretary-General to the General 
Assembly. 

The Loan Agreement with the United States Gov- 
ernment for a sum not to exceed $65,000,000 was 
signed by the President on August 11 after approval 
by the United States Congress. Detailed construction 
plans were begun early in 1948 and working drawings 
are in their final stage. The site was completely cleared 
and excavation was well advanced before the Assem- 
bly session ended. 

The Assembly resolution noted this report with 
satisfaction and expressed appreciation of the co- 
operation extended to the United Nations by the 
United States Government, the State of New York, 
and the City of New York. 


Financial Administration 


At the final plenary meeting the Assembly approved 
a series of reports from the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee. It passed the fourth annual 
budget of the organization for the gross amount of 
$43,153,119. The estimate for miscellaneous income 
is of the order of $4,794,550, and the net anticipated 
exxpenditure is placed at $38,692,578. The net assess- 
ment for 1949 is expected to be $41,650,814, allow- 
ing for adjustments from 1946, 1947, and 1948, with 
a total deduction for these years of $1,502,305. 

The Fifth Committee last year approved a 1948 
budget of $34,825,195. To this amount the present 
Committee, after reviewing the supplementary esti- 
mates of the Secretary-General, added $4,460,541, 
which was appropriated by the Assembly for supple- 
mentary expenses for 1948. The 1949 budget includes 
this amount. The largest item in the 1948 supplemen- 
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tary expenditures was for the Palestine Mission; the 
Conciliation Commission in Palestine figures heavily 
in the 1949 budget—$3,000,000. The next largest 
amount is for the Special Committee on the Balkans 
—$1,347,300. 

The Assembly also agreed to the continuation of 
the Working Capital Fund at the present level of 
$20,000,000, and it decided upon the transfer to the 
United Nations of the assets of the League of Nations 
in the amount of approximately $10,000,000. 

Earlier, the Assembly had accepted the Secretary- 
General’s report for the year 1947 which showed that 
total obligations for that year amounted to $27,290,- 
241 as against appropriations of $28,616,568, leaving 
an unobligated balance of $1,326,327. 


Dr. Jan Papanek 

Dr. Jan Papanek, formerly permanent representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia to the United Nations, will re- 
tain his membership of two Committees—the Com- 
mittee on Contributions and the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions—as a 
result of the General Assembly’s decision. A Czecho- 
slovak proposal to terminate his appointment was 
defeated in committee. Reintroduced in a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly by Poland, the proposal was 
again defeated by 6 votes to 30, with 13 abstentions. 


Transfer of UNRRA Residual Assets 

UNRRA, the first of the international organizations 
set up by the Allied nations in the Second World War, 
was a temporary agency created to provide relief and 
rehabilitation assistence to war-devastated countries. 
It terminated its activities formally in 1947. 

On September 27, 1948, an agreement was signed 
transferring to the United Nations the activities and 
residual assets of UNRRA. 

This agreement was approved without objection by 
the Assembly. 


Staff Assessment Plan 

Some members of the Secretariat pay income tax 
on their earnings while others do not. This is one con- 
sequence of some states not having acceded to the 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities according 
to which earnings from the United Nations are not 
taxable. As a provisional measure to correct this 
inequality, the Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to reimburse staff members for the taxes paid 
on their United Nations earnings during 1946, 1947 
and 1948. The Assembly also authorized similar reim- 
bursement in 1949. 

Further, the Assembly approved a new staff assess- 
ment plan devised by the Secretary-General. Accord- 
ing to this all salary rates will be raised to a gross fig- 
ure from which assessments for taxation will be 
deducted. The net base salaries after this deduction 
will be practically the same as those now paid. 

In another resolution on this subject the Assembly 
again urged Member states which have not done so 
to exempt their nationals in the service of the United 
Nations from paying income tax on their earnings 


from the Organization. 
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Geographical Distribution 

The Assembly noted with approval the progress 
made since the last session in the geographical distri- 
bution of the Secretariat staff. It recommended that 
the Secretary-General continue his efforts “toward 
the objective of staffing all posts and grades interna- 
tionally recruited, on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible,” with due regard to other principles em- 
bodied in the Charter—‘“highest standards of effi- 
ciency, competence, and integrity.” 

The Assembly did not make any changes in the 
1949 scale of contributions from Member states. The 
scale ranges from a minimum of 0.04 per cent to 
39.89 per cent for the United States. The admission 
of Burma which was assessed at 0.15 per cent led to 
a reduction of Sweden’s assessment from 2.04 per 
cent to 2 per cent and that of the United Kingdom 
from 11.48 per cent to 11.37 per cent. 

In its resolution, the Assembly incorporated the 
principle that in normal times the per capita contri- 
bution of any Member state should not exceed the per 
capita rate of the Member making the largest contri- 
bution. The Assembly also accepted in principle a 
United States proposal that a ceiling 33-1/3 per cent 
be placed on the percentage of contribution to the 
budget by any one Member state, but agreed that this 
was a target to be reached as world economic condi- 
tions become normal and as new Members are ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


Public Administration 

Preparatory work for the promotion of international 
training in public administration under United Nations 
auspices will be undertaken in 1949, the Assembly 
decided, but the program itself will not get under way 
until 1950. Following a discussion of this matter in 
the Fifth Committee, which favored the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s recommendation, a figure of $16,700 was given 
as the estimated expenditure for the preliminary work 
in 1949. 

The Assembly also authorized the establishment of 
an International Centre for Training in Public Admin- 
istration, and requested the Secretary-General to re- 
port detailed arrangements to the Economic and 
Social Council and to include this item in his budget 
estimates for 1950. 


Permanent Missions 

The majority of Member states at present maintain 
permanent delegations at headquarters but some do 
not for budgetary and administrative reasons. The 
Assembly unanimously passed two complementary 
resolutions on permanent missions. These were in- 
tended to recommend uniform procedures in regard to 
credentials. 

The Assembly anticipated that there would be an 
increase in the establishment of such missions and 
urged Member governments that had not done so to 
establish such missions at the United Nations head- 
quarters. 

A second resolution instructed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to study all questions relating to permanent mis- 
sions, including those to the European Office, and, if 
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necessary, to report on this subject to the next regular 
Assembly session. 


Privileges and Immunities 


Twenty-four countries, the Secretary-General re- 
ported at the beginning of the session, had acceded to 
the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. Once again therefore the Assembly 
urged Member states to approve the provisions of the 
Convention. Unanimous approval is essential, the 
resolution declared, “if the United Nations is to 
achieve its purposes and perform its functions effec- 
tively.” The Assembly also noted with satisfaction the 
Secretary-General’s account of steps taken to bring 
into force the agreement between the United Nations 
and the United States on the Permanent Headquarters. 


Spanish Now a “Working’’ Language 

One of the Assembly’s few surprise decisions—in- 
asmuch as it reversed the intention of a Committee 
resolution—was taken on December 7, when it re- 
solved to adopt Spanish as a “working” language of 
the General Assembly. Since the establishment of the 
Rules of Procedure at San Francisco, English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, and Chinese have been “official” 
languages of the Assembly, and of the United Nations 
as a whole, but only English and French have been 
“working” languages. The Assembly voted 32 to 20, 
with 5 abstentions, to add Spanish to its two “work- 
ing” languages, and to modify Rule 44 of its Rules of 
Procedure to that effect. 

The Assembly had before it a report of the Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) Committee to the 
effect that under present conditions of “financial strin- 
gency,” it was “inadvisable to impose on Members the 
additional burden” which the adoption of Spanish 
would entail. 

The proposal to include Spanish was first sub- 
mitted to the Assembly as a joint draft resolution in 
the names of Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
Peru, Philippines, and Uruguay; it was re-worded by 
Mexico as an amendment to the adverse resolution of 
the Fifth Committee and submitted to the plenary 
meeting. 

There was general agreement, both in committee 
and in the Assembly, as to the desirability of includ- 
ing other languages among the working tongues of the 
United Nations, disagreement being on the practical, 
administrative and financial difficulties entailed. Pro- 
ponents of the measure urged that Spanish was entitled 
to “working” status as the language of one-third of 
the Member states. 

China, however, served notice that if the resolution 
was passed, it would ask for a similar status for Rus- 
sian and Chinese. The U.S.S.R. requested Mexico, 
without success, to accept a re-wording of its amend- 
ment to include Russian in addition to Spanish in the 
proposed modification of the Rules of Procedure. The 
U.S.S.R. then moved a sub-amendment to include 
Russian with Spanish among the working languages 
but was ruled out of order by the President. 
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Records 

Should records of meetings of the Trusteeship 
Council and the Economic and Social Council be 
issued in verbatim or summary form? 

The Assembly decided, by 42 votes to 1, with 3 
abstentions, to take note that the Economic and Social 
Council, at its seventh session, had agreed for the 
present to dispense with written verbatim records. 

Similar action on the part of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was recommended in a report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. This report, however, also recommended that 
the Secretary-General should have “reasonable lati- 
tude” in providing facilities for verbatim reporting of 
Trusteeship Council meetings, “where this is essential, 
for example, in the recording of important testimony.” 

The Assembly approved these recommendations. 


Broadcasting Plans 

Establishment of a world-wide system of telecom- 
munications for the United Nations advanced a step 
farther when the Assembly approved the idea in prin- 
ciple. Its resolution authorized the Secretary-General 
to present in 1950 such recommendations as he con- 
sidered necessary for the setting up of such a global 
system of telecommunications. Endorsing a Fifth 
Committee resolution, the Assembly reaffirmed the 
position of the United Nations as an operating agency 
in international telecommunications, and called on all 
Member governments to support at international tele- 
communications conferences the organization’s re- 
quirements for radio frequencies and other services. 


Postal Service 

The Assembly also approved the principle of estab- 
lishing a United Nations postal -administration. It 
authorized the Secretary-General to conclude arrange- 
ments with governments, beginning with countries 
where the main offices of the United Nations are lo- 
cated for the issue of special or over-printed stamps. 
The words, designs, and face values of such issues 
must be approved by the Secretary-General. No ar- 
rangements in connection with the proposal should 
involve a financial loss to the United Nations. The 
resolution instructed the Secretary-General to pursue 
inquiries already begun and to report to the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 


Items Adjourned to April 

The Sixth Committee passed a resolution on Chile’s 
complaint about the U.S.S.R. detaining in that coun- 
try wives of foreign diplomats who were Soviet na- 
tionals. The Committee passed a resolution declaring 
that measures which prevent the wives of citizens of 
other nationalities from leaving their country of origin 
with their husbands are not in conformity with the 
Charter and are likely to impair relations with other 
nations. The resolution also recommended that the 
U.S.S.R. withdraw measures of this nature. The Soviet 
reply to these charges was to the effect that the decree 
forbidding the marriage of U.S.S.R. citizens to for- 
eigners was a matter of internal Soviet jurisdiction, 
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and that it had been issued because of the “hostility 
which exists in certain foreign countries with respect 
to citizens of the U.S.S.R.” The Committee resolu- 
tion will be taken up in the plenary meetings next 
April. 

Other items which had not been dealt with in com- 
mittee were: 


2. Problem of refugees and displaced persons: item 
proposed by Poland; 

3. Repatriation, resettlement, and immigration of 
refugees and displaced persons: Report of Economic 
and Social Council; 

4. Discriminations practised by certain states 
against immigrating labor, and in particular against 
labor recruited from the ranks of refugees: item 


1. Freedom of information: Report of the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council; 


proposed by Poland. 


International Library Conference 
Studies Documentation Questions 


Sixty-four representatives of li- 
braries and kindred institutions from 
eleven countries participated in a 
special conference held in Paris on 
November 21 and 22 to discuss the 
documentation of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies. 


Participating in the discussions 
were representatives of the United 
Nations, the International Court of 
Justice, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The conference provided the first 
opportunity for European librarians 
and officials of these inter-govern- 
mental organizations to discuss com- 
mon problems concerning documen- 
tation. Julien Cain, Administrateur 
General of the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale of France, presided, and Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General, Department of Public In- 
formation, opened the discussion 
with comments based on a special 
report submittec to the conference. 


Mr. Cohen stressed the impor- 
tance of an effective system of clas- 
sification and indexing in view of 
the constantly growing volume of 


Conference on United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies Documentation was held in Paris on No- 
vember 21. This picture shows, left to right, Mrs. 
Denise Ravage, Benjamin Cohen, Julien Cain, and 


Miss Anne Winslow. 
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documents and the increasing use 
being made of the material. The 
demand for these documents had 
been sharpened, he said, by the 1947 
resolution of the General Assembly 
calling for the teaching in schools 
throughout the world of the aims, 
purposes, and activities of the United 
Nations. Mr. Cohen’s suggestion of 
a permanent committee of librarians 
to serve as liaison between libraries 
and the United Nations received en- 
thusiastic approval, and its imple- 
mentation is now under considera- 
tion. 


During the general discussion 
which followed, it became clear that 
there are two distinct types of li- 
braries receiving the documents, each 
type having different needs. On the 
one hand, there are those libraries 
which are great repositories of 
printed material, the primary pur- 
pose of which is the permanent con- 
servation of complete files of the 
documentation. These libraries stress 
the importance of receiving com- 
plete documentation, of having avail- 
able a check list of all documents 
which would indicate material which 
was classified or out of print, and 
of establishing machinery for com- 
pleting files of documents now in 
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libraries. These libraries show spe- 
cial interest in acquiring microfilm 
editions of documents, in order to 
facilitate handling and storage. 

On the other hand, there are the 
libraries which are essentially re- 
search centres, in which the infor- 
mation in all documents, including 
the most recent issues, must be read- 
ily available for daily reference use. 
The immediate need of these libraries 
is complete subject indexes to all 
documents issued to date, supple- 
mented by current weekly indexes in 
future. 

All the participants stressed the 
importance of co-ordinating the bib- 
liographic work of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies by 
the adoption of a common pattern 
for documentation and for check 
lists and indexes. They also urged 
that all bibliographic aids, including 
check lists and indexes, should be 
made available in both French and 
English editions. 

The importance of periodic meet- 
ings of librarians with the officials 
concerned with the documents of the 
inter-governmental organizations was 
stressed by the conference. The hope 
was expressed that another confer- 
ence would be called within the next 


year. 
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FAO - Growth of International Co-operation 


by Norris E. Dodd 


Director-General, United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 


As 1948 approached its close, 
FAO member countries meeting in 
annual conference found that the 
year had been a good one for agri- 
culture. There was still far from 
enough rice to go round. Forest 
products continued insufficient in the 
face of greatly expanded demand. 
But, on the whole, things were “look- 
ing up.” 

Supplies of cereals for export very 
nearly equalled effective demand; the 
sugar situation had changed from 
one of shortages to one of fears of 
future surpluses; production of oils 
and fats had reached the pre-war 
level, though consumption in deficit 
regions, especially in Europe, re- 
mained well below that of pre-war 
days; the livestock industry in the 
Northern Hemisphere looked for- 
ward to increased output; the sup- 
ply of textile fibers was in general 
large enough to meet effective de- 
mand. 

Yet this was only one good year, 
when the need was for many good 
years. The nations felt obliged to 
utter a word of caution: 

The 1948 harvest represented a 
return On acres sown far above what 
could be expected in an average year. 

Increased dependence of the world 
on supplies from North America 
added to the element of risk. There 
was no guarantee that every year 
would be a good year in the United 
States and Canada. 

And with world food stocks at 
the barest minimum, the nations 
again were at the mercy of the next 
year’s harvest. 

Moreover, while 1948 was a suc- 
cessful production year for the 
world as a whole, there were some 
areas with low production and in- 
sufficient supplies, and still depen- 
dent in unusual degree on imports. 

And distribution, the other half 
of the supply story, continued to be 
far from satisfactory, though here, 
too, progress is being made. It was 
possible during the year to relax al- 
locations controls somewhat, and to- 
ward the close of the year renewed 
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efforts were being made to meet 
some of the distribution-trade prob- 
lems through international com- 
modity agreements. 

Despite the bits of good news 
here and there, it was clear at the 
end of 1948 that chance still plays 
far too great a part in the world’s 
arrangements for providing people 
with food and clothing and shelter. 
It was clear that the world’s resources 
must be mobilized and applied in 
such a way as to assure at least a 
minimum of certainty in so vital a 
matter as protecting the world’s mil- 
lions from hunger and all its at- 
tendant miseries. 

Governments are aware of this. 
Three years ago they attested to 
their lack of faith in chance when 
they joined together to form FAO. 
In so doing, they affirmed their be- 
lief that world-wide improvement 
and development in agriculture can- 
not be left to accident—that only 
if they co-operate in organizing the 
world’s knowledge and skills can 
they hope to raise the living stand- 
ards of their peoples to decent levels, 
and to keep them there. 

Through FAO, that co-operation 
is taking form. Though the tide 
can scarcely be said to be at full 
flood, it is running, nevertheless. In 
1948 it was possible to observe this 
in many distant parts of the world. 

It was evident in the many re- 
gional conferences on problems in 
agriculture, forestry, nutrition, fish- 
eries, and statistics which FAO suc- 
cessfully sponsored—in Cairo, Rome, 
Baguio, Teresopolis, Warsaw, Monte- 
video, and Nairobi. It was seen in 
Siam and Venezuela, where FAO 
Missions were at work. It was to 
be noticed in Europe, in Latin Am- 
erica, and in Asia, where FAO joined 
with United Nations regional eco- 
nomic commissions in sending out 
working parties to study specific 
problems and to piece them together 
into an integrated working document. 

One saw outstanding co-operation, 
too, in the continued willingness of 
nations to work together, despite 


almost overwhelming difficulties, to- 
ward better distribution of food and 
fertilizer through international allo- 
cation. 

Nowhere was the rising tide of co- 
operation more noticeable than in 
the development of a network of 
inter-related activities involving FAO 
and other agencies within and with- 
out the United Nations family. This 
has been a development, fostered by 
the Economic and Social Council 
to which FAO has lent, and will con- 
tinue to lend, the most enthusiastic 
support. It is vital to the success 
of the FAO program, and to all 
agency programs. This co-operation 
is based on the principle that agri- 
cultural development and industrial 
development cannot go forward in 
isolation. Each is dependent on the 
other, and both are dependent on 
such related co-operative develop- 
ments as provision for adequate 
financing of worthwhile projects, es- 
tablishment of better systems of com- 
modity distribution, betterment of 
the condition of the world’s labor 
force, and control of the debilitating 
diseases, such as malaria, which sap 
the strength and spirit of the workers. 

Co-operation was evident in little 
things. On Cape Cod in America, 
a little girl’s lamb, partly paralyzed 
and with a badly gashed leg, was 
slowly dying for want of expert at- 
tention. An appeal was made to 
FAO. An FAO official, with the 
blessing of the Director-General, 
took time out to write a letter giving 
detailed instructions for the lamb’s 
care. Now the lamb is frisky, and 
a little girl is happy. 

Co-operation was evident in big 
things. Each year millions of farm 
animals in Asia and Africa are cut 
down by the “black plague” of cattle, 
rinderpest. In China, FAO techni- 
cians and Chinese scientists co-op- 
erated in the development of two 
new types of rinderpest vaccine. Al- 
ready, in face of many difficulties, 
more than a half million head of 
cattle and buffalo have been inocu- 
lated. 
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What this would mean to the 
people of Asia and Africa—and to 
the world in general—is clear. The 
average farmer in Asia and Africa 
counts his draft animal his greatest 
economic asset. If his animal dies, 
he is thrown into debt to buy an- 
other; a debt which he may not be 
able to discharge in his life-time. 
When this factor, together with pro- 
duction which the labor of the 
animal represents, is considered, it 
can readily be seen what the eradi- 
cation of rinderpest, and the con- 
sequent saving of the five million 
animals it kills annually in Asia and 
Africa, would mean to the peoples 
of those vast areas. 

Co-operative effort of this sort 
will go forward on many fronts dur- 
ing 1949, all aimed at substituting 
organization and planning for just 
plain luck. 

Following developments at the 
FAO Conference, for example, the 
nations will gather in Washington in 
January in an attempt to negotiate 
another world wheat agreement to 
bring stability to the marketing of 
this vital bread grain. FAO sin- 
cerely hopes that these new delibera- 
tions will at last bring into force an 
International Wheat Agreement. Not 


only is an agreement respecting 
wheat greatly to be desired, but such 
an agreement, it seems certain, would 
pave the way for agreements on 
other commodities. It is of the great- 
est importance, in the drive for more 
food for the world, that producers 
shall be free of the fear of market 
collapses. Otherwise, they cannot 
produce to the utmost. A prerequi- 
site of plentiful production is as- 
surance that producers will be justly 
rewarded—not punished by ruinous 
prices—for abundance. 


An International Rice Commis- 
sion is soon to be formed in Asia 
to study technical aspects of rice 
production and distribution within 
countries. Though preparation for 
a world rice agreement is not within 
its frame of reference, it may well 
turn out that the information col- 
lected by the Commission will pro- 
vide the basis for an eventual agree- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, a committee of the 
FAO Council will be studying com- 
modity situations with a view to re- 
porting to the Council and to mem- 
ber governments on the need for 
agreements affecting other basic 
commodities important in world 
trade. 





An Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
will come into being early in the 
year to explore the little known food 
possibilities of great stretches of the 
oceans. Preparatory work looking 
toward establishment of similar coun- 
cils where needed will get under way. 

These are just a few of the de- 
velopments of those in prospect for 
1949. It has been possible here to 
mention only enough to suggest that 
the purpose for which FAO was 
created is being achieved. Govern- 
ments are working together to in- 
crease the production and to im- 
prove the distribution of the prod- 
ucts of farms, forests, and fisheries. 
They are co-operating to bring about 
the accompanying expansion of in- 
dustry so vital to agricultural de- 
velopment. 

Resources are limited, and prog- 
ress is slow. But the outstanding 
fact is that progress, through inter- 
national co-operation, is being made, 
and that it gathers momentum. At 
the end of its third year of life, FAO 
can look forward to a not too dis- 
tant time when advance preparation 
and organized planning will have 
replaced haphazard development on 
which the world has so largely de- 
pended. 


(Top and bottom left) Old-fashioned ploughing methods in China are gradually being replaced 
by mechanical systems. (Top right) Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the FAO, discusses 


production problems with an American farmer. 


(Bottom right) Polish scientists with mem- 


bers of FAO Mission to Poland examine plants at experimental station in Skierniewice. 
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Delegates at the third General Conference of UNESCO in Beirut, Lebanon. 


UNESCO - A Year of Progress 


by Julian Huxley 





Retiring Director-General, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization © 


First of all, I want to reiterate what 
I said in my annual report, that 
UNESCO has really made good 
progress in the past year, and that 
it is now really moving. It is mov- 
ing out of the stage of planning into 
the stage of action and realization. 
Looking back I find that in social 
sciences, the most important single 
advance has been made in relation 
to the Tensions Project. We were 
fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Princeton, 
to advise on and initiate our pro- 
gram, and of Professor Otto Kline- 
berg, of Columbia University, as 
Director of the Project in 1948-49. 
In close co-operation with the In- 
ternational Studies Conference, a 
beginning has been made with the 
preparation of monographs on the 
distinctive “ways of life” of differ- 
ent national cultures. Representative 
research organizations in the field of 
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public opinion are conducting sur- 
veys designed to bring out the ideas 
of the general public in various na- 
tions, on their own country and 


those of other nations. Study by ex- _ 


perts has begun of modern tech- 
niques to change psychological atti- 
tudes. 

Special mention must be made of 
the first International Congress on 
Mental Health, held in London dur- 
ing the summer, which UNESCO 
attended and to which it made a 
considerable financial contribution. 
A number of reports of importance 
to the Tensions Project will event- 
ually be available as a result of the 
Congress, and continuing co-opera- 
tion is assured with the permanent 
body which the Congress decided to 
set up, the World Federation for 
Mental Health. 

Valuable work has been done in 
political science, which up till now 


has been done mainly by national 
groups of scholars, each with their 
own viewpoint and set of criteria. 
As a result of UNESCO's project, 
it is hoped that this branch of learn- 
ing may become more truly inter- 
national and objective, with a com- 
mon set of standards and methods. 

In education, a great deal has been 
done to implement the recommen- 
dation of the General Conference to 
weld the various units concerned into 
a single unified Department. The 
clearing-house functions of the De- 
partment are being progressively 
more emphasized, as against its op- 
erational activities. It is felt that by 
creating a central service to provide 
technical information and advice on 
education at all levels, and by pub- 
licizing new and interesting national 
achievements in all parts of the 
world, educational advance will be 
rendered not only more rapid, but 
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more of an international venture, 
and new standards will gradually be 
set up. 

This policy has been especially em- 
phasized in the field of fundamental 
education. Here, the Pilot Projects, 
in which UNESCO plays a more ac- 
tive role, have confronted various 
difficulties. In Haiti, the survey un- 
dertaken in the Marbial Valley has 
revealed that the problem is funda- 
mentally one of over-population, 
soil erosion and disease, and im- 
possible of solution only, or mainly 
by educational methods. 

In China, there has been delay in 
making arrangements for the start- 
ing by the Chinese Government of 
a project on a definite site, but val- 
uable preliminary work has been 
accomplished in exploring and 
developing fundamental education 
methods and materials suited to the 
region. 

A survey has been carried out by 
UNESCO in Peru, as a result of 
the suggestion of the Peruvian dele- 
gation at the Mexico Conference 
that a project should be set up in 
the highlands of the Andes, in which 
the raising of the economic standard 
of life, which is a necessary con- 
comitant of any project in funda- 
mental education, should be focused 
on the development of the indige- 
nous arts and crafts. This survey has 
made it clear that the situation is 
not favorable at the present time for 
the initiation of such a project. 

Our general policy is now becom- 
img increasingly devoted to encour- 
aging Member states to link pro- 
jects in fundamental education with 
UNESCO’s work, under the head of 
Associated Projects. The reports on 
these will afford one of the chief 
bases for UNESCO’s clearing-house 
functions in this field. An important 
innovation in 1948 has been the ex- 
tension of UNESCO’s activities to 
Germany, and the decision of the 
Executive Board to recommend to 
the Conference their further exten- 
sion to Japan. 

In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Conference in 
Mexico, an approach was made to 
the Allied Control Authority in Ber- 
lin, but this body replied that it had 
been unable to enter into negotia-* 
tions with UNESCO. Accordingly, 
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approaches were then made to the 
four Zone Commanders. In spite of 
numerous attempts, no answer was 
received from the Soviet Military 
Governor, but the other three Zone 
Commanders gave favorable replies. 


In the light of these replies, the 
Board has instructed me to begin 
with the following activities in Ger- 
many, publicity about UNESCO, in- 
cluding the translation of certain 
UNESCO pamphlets and documents 
into German; text-books; and the 
exchange of publications and of 
persons. 


In the field of reconstruction, a 
second volume of the “Book of 
Needs” has been published, covering 
the results of surveys, mostly under- 
taken in the field, in South Asia and 
the Far East (India, Burma, Malaya, 
Sarawak, North Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, and China), and in Malta, 
with an appendix including new 
data on needs in the European coun- 
tries surveyed in the first volume. 

Requests have made to the United 
Nations Economic Commissions for 
Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East respectively to include educa- 
tion, science and culture, and also 
the technical needs of mass commu- 
nications, in their plans for economic 
reconstruction,and fruitful co-opera- 
tion has been established in several 
countries with the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, leading to the 
allocation of considerable sums for 
educational needs. 

TicER (the Temporary Interna- 
tional Committee for Educational 
Reconstruction) has continued to 
co-operate with UNESCO, and Na- 
tional Committees of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations concerned 
with educational relief have been set 
up in a number of Member states. 
It is estimated that during 1948, 
over $50,000,000 will have been dis- 
tributed in educational relief by 
voluntary organizations affiliated 
with the Commission for Educa- 
tional Reconstruction in the United 
States, to a great extent in response 
tax; UNESCO’s campaign for educa- 
tional reconstruction. The Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through 


* UNESCO has collected more than 


$1,000,000 during the same period, 
and the Lord Mayor of London’s 


United Nations Appeal for Children 
has allocated £60,000 for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Furthermore, $400,000 will have 
been expended out of UNESCO 
funds for emergency equipment of 
various sorts, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made with UNESCO's 
scheme for scientific equipment, 
with the investigation of the prob- 
lems of war-handicapped children. 
of international work camps, and 
and of children’s communities, with 
Clearing-House and Book Centre 
schemes for books and publications, 
and with a plan for assuring 
emergency supplies of newsprint to 
China, France, and the Netherlands. 

I would like to. stress that 
UNESCO's progress appears to me 
to have actually accelerated in the 
three months since my annual report 
to the printer. 

For instance, on the subject of 
Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding—which may well be- 
come one of UNESCO’s key pro- 
grams—there was a very good meet- 
ing at Royaumont, near Paris, 
chiefly on techniques for changing 
psychological attitudes, the first in 
which we asked national commis- 
sions to designate the experts who 
took part. As regards educational 
missions, we have received en- 
quiries from three countries con- 
cerning the possibility of sending 
them such missions. This device of 
sending a mission is a very valuable 
one which has worked very well in 
other fields, in agriculture and 
technical matters, but these will be 
the first, so far as I know, in the 
field of education. We are hoping 
that three missions will go out dur- 
ing the course of next year to the 
Philippines, to Hungary, and to 
Afghanistan. On a project which is 
very dear to my heart personally, 
namely, the project for a cultural 
and scientific history of mankind, 
we had one of the most successful 
meetings that I have ever attended 
in UNESCO, of distinguished ex- 
perts who approved in general the 
ideas worked out by the Secretariat 
and added a number of their own. 


We had a very important meeting 
early in November, of 18 directors 
of radio programs from important 
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networks all over the world. It 
recommended, among other things, 
that UNESCO should sponsor a 15- 
minute weekly program on subjects 
of general UNESCO interest, and 
all present pledged themselves to do 
all they could to get such programs 
across on the air. We are now be- 
ginning to work on this. 

Then we have another project on 
the social implications of science 
and its popularization. Here, too, 
there has been most valuable co- 
operative work by our Department 
of Natural Sciences and our Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications. 
They have. jointly worked plans in 
the first place, for organizing dis- 
cussions on a given subject through- 
out Member states; and secondly, 
for airing that subject, disseminat- 
ing it through the radio in particu- 
lar and also through other mass 
media. They have decided to con- 
centrate each year on one subject. 
It is thought that next year it will 
be the subject of food and people 
or, if you prefer it, resources and 
population. 

Naturally, we have been in con- 


Sultation on this subject with our 
sister organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, from 
whom we have had valuable sug- 
gestions. 


We have had considerable success 
in what I personally regard as one 
of our major tasks, namely, the 
stimulation of the creation of inter- 
national non-governmental bodies in 
the different specialist domains of 
UNESCO, when they do not already 
exist. 

We have had a most encouraging 
experience with one such body, the 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions. We co-operate with them; 
we help natural science, world 
science, largely through grants to 
the unions which are represented in 
the Council; and we have tried to 
do the same for other major 
branches of knowledge. We have 
had considerable success both in the 
fields of philosophy and the human- 
ities and with universities. We have 
had meetings of political science 
organizations, sociological organiza- 
tions and organizations concerned 
with economics. The prospects are 


very good for the creation in the 
near future of an international coun- 
cil of social science unions comp- 
arable to that already in existence 
for the pure natural sciences. 

In Montevideo, we had an excel- 
lent meeting of scientists from Latin 
American countries, attended by 
members of our Secretariat. They 
have given us valuable suggestions 
as to how the work of our field 
science co-operation office in Latin 
America should be carried on. Most 
interesting discussions were had, and 
certain recommendations were made 
as regards the development of science 
in general in the whole region. This 
type of activity is one where 
UNESCO is important as a scientific 
centre of crystallization. 


I feel we are now beginning to 
know, in rather general ternas, what 
sorts of projects we should under- 
take, in what directions we should 
travel, and how we should tackle 
these projects. One of the things on 
which I hope there is general agree- 
ment is that a good deal of our 
program is by its nature, and must 
continue to be, long-term. 





FUND - Expands its Influence 


by M. H. Parsons 


Director of Operations, International Monetary Fund 


The past year has been a busy 
one for the Fund, during which it 
has been faced with a continuing 
new crop of financial and monetary 
problems throughout the world. 

The continuing drain on the mon- 
etary reserves of almost all coun- 
tries, coupled with the incidence of 
wide-spread inflationary tendencies, 
persuaded many countries to attempt 
unorthodox emergency measures to 
meet their crisis conditions. Mul- 
tiple exchange rate systems were 
adopted in many cases, and gold pro- 
duction subsidies of varying sorts 
were evolved. 


The Fund’s primary role has con- 
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sisted of maintaining close contact 
with member governments, with a 
view to giving technical assistance 
and advice wherever needed, and of 
acting as an international forum 
where developments in individual 
countries and in the world as a 
whole could be regularly reviewed 
in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
co-operation. In addition, the Fund 
has aided members by providing 
foreign exchange to a total of near- 
ly $650,000,000. 


During 1948, the Fund sold for- 
eign exchange to members in every 
part of the world — Latin America, 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 


the Middle East, Africa, and the 
Far East. Sales were not only te 
large trading nations such as Great 
Britain, but to smaller under-devel- 


oped nations such as Ethiopia. 


With the inauguration of the 
European Recovery Program early 
in 1948, the Fund had to consider 
the policy to be followed with re- 
gard to making available its dollar 
resources to nations also receiving 
dollars from the United States ECA. 
It was decided that, at least during 
the first year of the European Re- 
covery Program, further sales of dol- 


‘lars to countries participating in 


ERP would be made only “in ex- 
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ceptional or unforeseen circum- 
stances.” It was subsequently made 
clear that this policy would not be 
applied in such a way as to handi- 
cap members whose exports were 
being used over-extensively in intra- 
European trade. 

In the field of technical assistance, 
the Fund has been particularly ac- 
tive. Thirty-six of our member na- 
tions have asked for and received 
technical missions, or less formal 
visits from the Fund. And Fund as- 
sistance has not been limited to 
members. As this issue of the BuL- 
LETIN goes to press, a Fund financial 
expert is in Haiti as a member of 
the United Nations mission to that 
country. 

The Managing Director is visiting 
most of our South American mem- 
ber governments to discuss their 
monetary problems, to offer advice, 
and, most important, to try to 
achieve that thorough mutual under- 
standing which is the basis of suc- 
cess in the work of the Fund. 

The findings of these missions and 
of the supporting staff research work 


are made available to all our mem; . 


bers through direct technical discus- 
sions, and through the new Fund 
publications such as “International 
Financial Statistics” and “Interna- 
tional Financial News Survey,” both 
of which were begun during this 
past year. 

To assist in improving the flow of 
such information to the Fund, tech- 
nical representatives were sent to 
Cairo and Paris in 1948, and have 
set up Offices in these two cities. A 
third representative will soon be sent 
to the Far East. 

France has faced very difficult ex- 
change problems during 1948, com- 
plicated by political and other fac- 
tors. Despite differences between 
the Fund and France in January, 
full consultation has continued in a 
sincere effort to reach agreement. 
These efforts were rewarded by the 
announcement in October of steps 
taken by the French Government to 
remove some of the provisions in 
her exchange system to which the 


Fund had taken the greatest objec- 


tion. 

Consultation has also borne fruit 
in the understanding which has been 
reached between the Fund and sev- 
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eral of its members interested in 
the promotion and stimulation of 
gold-mining. Canada, Australia, and 
Southern Rhodesia, represented by 
the United Kingdom, all made pro- 
posals of varying kinds for subsi- 
dizing their marginal producers. 
Some of these proposals were felt 
by the Fund to be potentially dan- 
gerous to stability in exchange mat- 
ters. As a result of free and frank 
consultation on the subject between 
the Fund and the members con- 
cerned, modifications were made in 
the proposals to meet the objections 
raised. 

However diversified the Fund’s 
problems, they have all arisen as this 
Bretton Woods institution pursued 
its chief purpose—to promote world 
trade by fostering principles of or- 
der and reasonableness in foreign 
exchange dealings. Many, but by no 
means all,.of the obstacles to this 
program grew out' of the war and 
continuing unsettled political con- 
ditions. 

With a few exceptions, the Fund’s 
members have held to its rules 
“against competitive exchange de- 
preciation, discriminatory rate sys- 
tems, and exchange rate export sub- 
sidies. It is fair to assume that this 
has spared the world a greater de- 
gree of economic confusion than 
now exists. 

The Fund’s influence has continued 
to expand with receipt of new appli- 
cations for membership. Finland and 
Austria, in signing the Articles of 
Agreement, have brought the total 
of members to 47, as compared with 
the original 38. Applications from 
Siam and Liberia have been ap- 
proved, and their formal admission 
is expected soon. 

The Fund’s technicians have as- 
sisted the regional United Nations 
Commissions, particularly in Latin 
America and the Far East, even as 
they have assisted the Fund’s own 
members. The Fund will undertake 
studies on financial measures which 
might be taken in these areas to 
facilitate trade. The Fund has re- 
ported to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization on the way in which 
its activities have tied in with that 
Organization’s efforts to meet the 
continuing world food crisis. The 
Fund has reported to the United 


Nations on the relation of its activi- 
ties to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. The Fund’s close co-opera- 
tion in the creation of GATT and, 
eventually, the International Trade 
Organization is sufficiently well 
known by those familiar with this 
work as not to require emphasis. In 
the general field of co-ordination, 
the Fund has participated actively 
in the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination and its subsidiary 
bodies, and has submitted many 
reports, over and above those re- 
quired of it, on the inter-relation 
of its activities with those of the 
United Nations and the other agen- 
cies. 

For the Fund was established on 
the basic premise that the problems 
of the complicated world of today 
are such that no one nation or 
agency can alone solve them. The 
Fund cannot operate alone success- 
fully, even in its own field. It relies 
on the support of its member gov- 
ernments not only in their own ac- 
tions vis-a-vis the Fund, but also in 
the attitudes they take in the other 
international organizations of which 
they are members. 


Camille Gutt, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Fund. 








ICAO - “ Year of Gratifying Progress” 
by Albert Roper 


Director-General, International Civil Aviation Organization 


During 1948 the International Civil 
Aviation Organization realized some 
of the principal objectives for which 
it was created by the Chicago Con- 
ference in 1944. I believe that the 
Organization’s progress during the 
year was indeed gratifying, and that 
it did much to help the orderly and 
safe development of international 
civil aviation. 

Perhaps the Organization’s most 
Significant achievement during the 
year was the adoption of standards 
controlling six different technical as- 
pects of international flight. These 
standards for the licensing of pilots 
and air crews on international routes, 
for aeronautical maps and charts, 
for rules of the air, for dimensional 
practices in air-ground communica- 
tions, for meteorological codes, and 
for the operation of aircraft, are de- 
signed to unify operating procedures 
and equipment and to maintain a 
high safety standard. Adoption by 
the ICAO Council gives them status 


as annexes to the Convention on In- 
ternational Civil Aviation. Five of 
the six annexes are already before 
the Organization’s 51 member states 
for implementation. 

Another important ICAO achieve- 
ment during the year was the ar- 
rangement made by ICAO for air 
navigation aids and services in vari- 
ous parts of the world, particularly 
in regions of undetermined sover- 
eignty, or in countries where the fa- 
cilities are beyond the resources of 
the country to operate itself. 

One such example is the agree- 
ment reached with the Government 
of Iceland in September 1948; an 
agreement which provides that the 
very important air navigation facili- 
ties in that North Atlantic Island— 
weather reporting and forecasting 
stations, area traffic control, tele- 
communications networks — will be 
paid for by ICAO members (inclu- 
ding Iceland) whose airlines use 
them. This is the third joint agree- 


ment which the Organization has 
sponsored. The first two were the 
ocean network of weather stations 
in the North Atlantic and the financ- 
ing of an essential radio navigation 
aid (Loran) station at Vik in Ice- 
land. 

The Chicago Convention requires 
ICAO to foster the development of 
international aviation “in a safe and 
orderly manner.” The adoption in 
June 1948 by the ICAO Assembly 
of a legal Convention will promote 
this orderly development. The Con- 
vention, among other things, ensures 
that mortgages on aircraft, contract- 
ed in one country, will be recognized 
in all countries party to the Conven- 
tion. This will give international air- 
line operators the largest possible 
measure of assistance in arranging 
for the financing of aircraft pur- 
chases. Aviation legal experts have 
been working on such a Convention 
for nearly twenty years, and I believe 
that its conclusion marks a great for- 


These pictures show (top, left) radioman aboard the weather ship Spencer talking with pilot 
of a passing plane, relaying weather information and data on the ship’s position for naviga- 
tional use. Latest weather data is posted on the illuminated circular chart (left) for relay. 
(Bottom, left) Drawing of proposed markers for aircraft. (Right) A weather balloon is inflated. 
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ward step in the field of air law. By 
the end of 1948, more than 20 sov- 
ereign states had signed this Conven- 
tion. 

ICAO is particularly concerned 
with the man-made barriers which 
hinder and sometimes prevent the 
free flow of air traffic between na- 
tions. The international air travel 
division last May drafted a set of 
proposed standards designed to cut 
down both the paper work involved 
for the airlines and the waiting time 
at international airports required for 
the passengers. Some of ICAO’s 
work in this field has already had 
results. Governments have created 
special groups to find ways of sim- 
plifying existing practices, and to 
take care of the practical problems 
of implementing ICAO’s facilities 
program at particular points of en- 
try. All this has shown its effect in 
shortening the time spent by air- 
craft on the ground in transit stops. 

To increase the efficiency of con- 
tacts with its members, the Organi- 
zation has set up a trainee program 
to familiarize young men from all 
over the world with its work. Each 
contracting state is asked to nomi- 
nate a candidate, or candidates, for 


this program. The men _ selected 
spend six months with ICAO, then 
return to the service of their home 
governments. They will help to main- 
tain liaison with ICAO and to en- 
able the Organization and its mem- 
bers to co-operate with a fuller un- 
derstanding of their individual prob- 
lems. The first program, involving 
six trainees, was completed in June 
1948, and the second will begin 
early in 1949. 

These examples of ICAO’s work 
do not cover all the activities of 
the Organization. Numerous tasks, 
though of the utmost importance, 
are not of wide public interest. For 
example, the Organization is active 
in the economic and statistical fields 
of international civil aviation. The 
Air Transport Bureau collects sta- 
tistics on international transport and 
during the year issued its first sta- 
tistical summary. It published a study 
on the economics of international 
airports and a survey of the owner- 
ship of the world’s airlines. It also 
conducted a survey on international 
airmail problems. A wide range of 
technical publications and docu- 
ments on numerous aspects of air 
transport were issued. 


In 1949 we expect the technical 
annexes will be expanded to cover 
virtually every technical aspect of 
international flight, and we hope 
that a complete range of standards 
will be adopted. Such an achieve- 
ment would be a great advance in 
the development of international air 
services. There will be a 12-mem- 
ber air navigation commission estab- 
lished early in the year. One of its 
main interests will be the interna- 
tional standards. 

By June 1949, the Atlantic ocean 
weather ship network of 13 sta- 
tions is expected to be completely 
manned. At present about two thirds 
of the network is in operation and 
it is proving an invaluable aid to 
North Atlantic weather prediction 
and air navigation. 

While the results obtained by 
ICAO in the past year give cause 
for satisfaction, the problems before 
civil aviation in the year ahead are 
great. Many countries lack the nec- 
essary financial and technical re- 
sources for the provision of aids to 
international air navigation, and 
ICAO expects increasing activity in 
this field of joint support during 
1949. 





BANK - Broadened Scope of Activities 


by John J. McCloy 


President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Dvelopment 


During 1948, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment broadened the scope of 
its activities by taking action along 
the following main lines: it em- 
barked on two new types of finan- 
cing operations; it delineated more 
clearly its role with respect to both 
Europe and other areas of the world; 
it extended the base of its borrow- 
ing operations; and it starts the year 
1949 with more business on its 
books, in the form of loan discus- 
sions, than at any time in its three 
years of existence. 

With regard to financing opera- 
tions, the Bank in the first place 
authorized the granting of its first 
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credits for development purposes in 
two loans to instrumentalities of the 

Chilean Government. These loans 
become effective when ratified by 
the legislature of Chile. Their pur- 
pose is to assist in strengthening and 
diversifying the Chilean economy 
through the importation of equip- 
ment to develop hydro-electric power 
and modern agricultural machinery 
to increase the yield of Chilean ag- 
riculture. The Chilean loans are but 
precursors of other development 
loans. 

The second new type of financing 
operations was employed in con- 
nection with loans to shipping com- 
panies in the Netherlands. In this 


case the Bank made its first loans 
to private enterprises and also made 
use for the first time of its guar- 
antee powers. It granted loans to 
four leading Dutch shipping com- 
panies for the purchase of six mer- 
chant vessels. The loans are secured 
by ship mortgages and are requested 
by serial mortgage notes guaranteed 
by the Netherlands Government. 
Subsequently, a group of private 
banks in the United States purchased 
the greater part of the notes, which 
were guaranteed as to principal and 
interest payments by the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

These loar,, too, are precursors 
of further use by the Bank of its 
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John J. McCloy 


powers to encourage sound private 
lending in the international field. 
In addition to its direct lending 
operations, the Bank, under its Ar- 
ticles of Agreement, may guaran- 
tee or participate in loans made by 
private investors; it may also sell to 
private investors, with its guarantee, 
securities held in its portfolio. It 
is this latter type of transaction 
which is illustrated by the Dutch 
shipping loans. 

The new financing operations in 
1948, amounting to $28,000,000, 
bring the total loans authorized by 
the Bank up to the present to $525,- 
000,000, as follows: $250,000,000 to 
France; $195,000,000 to the Nether- 
lands; $40,000,000 to Denmark; 
$12,000,000 to Luxembourg; $16,- 
000,000 in two loans to Chile; and 
$12,000,000 in six loans to the 
Dutch shipping companies. 

With respect to its role in Europe, 
the Bank established close working 
relationships during the year with 
both the United States Economic 
Co-operation Administration and the 
Organization for European Econo- 
mic Co-operation. The dominant 
economic factor in Europe at the 
present time is, of ccurse, the im- 
pact of the European Recovery 
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Program. ERP funds are furnish- 
ing urgently-needed food, fuel, and 
materials to assist the participating 
countries to maintain their existing 
economies. If these countries are to 
become self-supporting at the end 
of the ERP period, however, it is 
essential that they also maintain 
as high a rate of investment as is 
compatible with monetary stability. 

Since ERP funds will not be suffi- 
cient to meet all of Western Eu- 
rope’s investment requirements, the 
Bank believes that there is a real 
need for financing on its part in 
the European area in addition to the 
emergency assistance made available 
through ERP. The Bank intends, 
therefore, to supplement ERP to 
the extent that its resources and 
the credit standing of ERP coun- 
tries permit, primarily by financing 
projects which involve permanent 
additions to productive capacity. As 
in the case of all its financing opera- 
tions, the Bank will be particularly 
interested in those projects which 
will benefit more than one country 
and generally promote trade. 

Europe’s real need is for a funda- 
mental readjustment in the struc- 
ture of its economy. The nations of 
Western Europe, during the period 
while ERP funds are available, must 
expand and modernize their pro- 
ductive mechanisms, achieve financial 
stability, and find effective means 
to ensure an adequate flow of goods, 
manpower, and capital among them. 
The OEEC has already made a good 
start along these lines, and in this 
organization of European nations 
there is emerging the type of in- 
tegrated thinking and _ planning 
which holds the greatest hope for 
the future. 

If Europe is to be re-established 
as a self-supporting economic unit, 
the revival of trade between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe is also of 
vital importance. In this connection 
the Bank is aware that opportuni- 
ties exist for the development of 
the productive resources of its mem- 
ber countries in Europe which are 
not members of ERP. But political 
difficulties and uncertainties which 
have a direct bearing on economic 
conditions in those countries have 
thus far prevented the Bank from 
making loans to member nations in 


Eastern Europe. The Bank hopes 
that the existing uncertainties can 
be clarified to an extent which will 
enable it to render financial assist- 
ance to those countries which would 
benefit not only them, but Europe 
as a whole. 

The year has brought evidence of 
the tangible contribution which 
loans granted by the Bank are mak- 
ing to European productivity. Space 
permits only a brief illustration of 
the results of the Bank’s careful 
investigation into the end use of its 
loans in borrowing countries: 

The French loan has financed new 
locomotives, spare parts for freight 
cars, airplanes, cargo vessels, steel 
mill equipment, other industrial 
machinery, and key raw materials. 
The Dutch loan has financed ships, 
steel products, fertilizers; the loan 
to Denmark has been used for agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment 
for textile industries; the loan to 
Luxembourg is financing a new 
steel mill and railway rolling stock. 
These are but a few of the impor- 
tant productive uses to which Bank 
loans are being put in Europe. 

In many other areas of the world 
—Latin America, Africa, Asia, the 
Middle and Far East—there has 
been a definite increase in the Bank’s 
activities. The whole field of devel- 
opment financing—offering, as it 
does, the opportunity to open new 
economic frontiers—presents one of 
the great challenges of our times. 
The Bank is actively studying vari- 
ous means of assisting its lesser 
developed member countries in the 
development of their resources. This 
task is certain to become the Bank’s 
major concern in the future; and 
at the present time several devel- 
opment loans are in an advanced 
stage of negotiation. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the number of sound, productive in- 
vestment opportunities in the de- 
velopment field thus far presented 
to the Bank is smaller than was ori- 
ginally expected. This is due in 
part to the length of time required 
to complete engineering and other 
technical studies necessary to bring 
projects up to the point where they 
are ready for financing. But it also 
reflects other specific difficulties 
which many under-developed coun- 
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tries face: the lack of economic, 
financial, and, in some cases, poli- 
tical stability; lack of local capital; 
lack of technical skills and trained 
managerial personnel; and lack of 
planning. 

The Bank is convinced that its re- 
sources, which are not unlimited, 
can be used effectively to expand 
production and raise living stand- 
ards only if they are invested in 
well-prepared and _ well-planned 
projects. It is therefore one of the 
increasingly important functions of 
the Bank to ensure that adequate 
technical assistance is available to 
member nations, so that the diffi- 
culties which retard their develop- 
ment may be overcome. 

The Bank is prepared at all times 
to work with its member nations in 
mapping out constructive, over-all 
development programs; whenever 
possible it will select for initial fi- 
nancing those projects which prom- 
ise to have the greatest effect in 
advancing their development along 
sound lines. The Bank believes that 
sound development is best promoted 
by the steady flow of capital in mod- 
erate amounts, rather than by spora- 
dic injections of large amounts of 
capital. 

While it is not interested in pro- 
moting any one particular pattern 
of development, the following broad 
principles guide the Bank’s action 
in this field: 

First, it must emphasize those 
strategic projects which eliminate 
production bottlenecks or generate 
increased output of related goods 
or in related areas. Second, it is par- 
ticularly interested in those projects 
which are likely to contribute to a 
better balance in world trade. Third, 
since the Bank’s Charter provides 
that the most useful and urgent 
projects, large and small alike, must 
be dealt with first, it must satisfy 
this requirement either by financing 
such projects itself or by helping to 
promote conditions necessary for 
their financing from other sources. 
Finally, the Bank’s loans must be 
confined to projects for which finan- 
cing through private or other chan- 
nels is not available on reasonable 
terms. In the long run, of course, 
development on a scale commensur- 
ate with the potentialities in this field 
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requires financial assistance in 
amounts which only the free flow 
of private capital can provide. 


With regard to borrowing opera- 
tions, the Bank during the year 
sold its first issue of non-dollar 
bonds. This was an issue of 244% 
Swiss franc serial bonds amounting 
to 17,000,000 francs, equivalent to 
approximately $4,000,000, which 
was purchased in its entirety by 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basle. The Bank borrows 
in order to increase its supply of 
loanable funds. During 1947 it had 
sold two issues totaling $250,000,- 
000 on the United States market. 

While the amount of the Swiss 
issue is relatively small, its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that it broad- 
ens the base of the Bank’s borrow- 
ing function and thus reinforces 
the Bank’s international character. 
It is important that the Bank should 
supplement its borrowing in the 
United States by tapping other 
sources of capital, and the Bank 
is exploring all available means of 
selling its bonds in other countries. 

As the year 1949 opens, the Bank 
has before it an impressive number 
of projects submitted both by mem- 
ber governments and by private en- 
terprises. These projects cover a 
great variety of fields—power de- 
velopment, construction of transpor- 
tation and communication facilities, 
irrigation and other agricultural 


projects, migration programs, min- 
ing and industrial development, and 
others. All are being given careful 
scrutiny by the Bank. Active loan 
discussions are now being conducted 
concerning such projects in more 
than 20 member countries. The Bank 
has already sent missions of inves- 
tigation to more than eighteen coun- 
tries in Latin America, Europe, the 
Middle and Far East—and similar 
missions will be sent in the near 
future. 

The Bank’s field of activity is still 
relatively new, but it is developing 
a variety of techniques to channel 
capital into productive international 
investment. It seeks to accomplish 
this basic objective in many ways: 
by its direct lending operations, by 
stimulating sound private invest- 
ment, by furnishing technical as- 
sistance to member nations, and 
by helping to set general standards 
of investment on terms fair to lender 
and borrower alike. 

Indeed, the Bank’s effectiveness in 
the long run may well be measured 
not so much by the number or 
amounts of its loans and guaran- 
tees, significant as these may be, 
but by its success in influencing atti- 
tudes—in promoting a realistic, con- 
structive approach to problems of 
both reconstruction and develop- 
ment. In ail its operations, the Bank 
seeks to play a practical role in 
building — and maintaining — a 
healthy world economy. 


INITIALS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


UNICEF United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 


United Nations Appeal for 
Children 


ILO International Labor Organ- 
ization 


UNAC 


FAO Food and Agriculture Or- 


ganization 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 

: Organization 

International Bank for Re- 


construction and Develop- 
ment 


BANK 


FUND International Monetary Fund 


WHO World Health Organization 
UPU Universal Postal Union 


ITU International Telecommuni- 
cations Union 


IRO International Refugee Or- 
ganization 


ITO International Trade Organ- 
ization 


IMCO International Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization 


WMO World Meteorological Or- 
ganization 
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IRO - Achievements and Tasks Ahead 
by William Hallam Tuck 


Director-General, International Refugee Organization 


In the course of the year just end- 
ed, IRO has solved many difficult 
problems, but it is possible that the 
coming year may lead us to the 
realization that the most difficult 
part of our task remains to be done. 


One of the difficulties which was 
surmounted in the past year con- 
cerned the very existence of the 
Organization. It was not until Aug- 
ust 20, 1948, that IRO was officially 
born. At that time Denmark, the 
fifteenth nation to join, ratified the 
IRO Constitution. Ratification by 
fifteen of the fifty-four nations who 
were Members of the United Na- 
tions in 1946 had been required in 
order to bring IRO officially into 
existence. For fourteen months IRO 
had to function as a Preparatory 
Commission. The chief consequence 
of this situation was that our finan- 
cial resources were uncertain, for 
they were dependent entirely on the 
voluntary contributions of the first 
nations to join. Under these condi- 
tions planning for the future was 
very difficult. 

Another problem was the lack of 
shipping. Many refugees who had 
immigration opportunities had to 
wait interminably before going to 
their new countries. Happily, this 
situation no longer exists. Twenty- 
five ships chartered by IRO cross 
the seas continually, and five more 
ships will soon be added to this 
fleet. The shipping problem con- 
sisted not only of finding the ves- 
sels, but of finding those which 
could be hired with the non-con- 
vertible currencies in which most 
member nations made their contri- 
butions. 

In the past year IRO also had to 
find re-establishment opportunities 
for that large majority of refugees 
who cannot be settled in the coun- 
tries in which they are now living. 
From July 1, 1947, to October 31, 
1948, more than 58,000 returned 
to their countries of origin. But the 
number of those repatriated gets 
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smaller each month. While the 
monthly repatriation average in the 
last six months of 1947 was more 
than 6,000 persons, it has fallen 
recently to less than 2,500. This 
means that IRO must find immigra- 
tion opportunities for about 750,000 
persons eligible under its mandate. 


As far as immigration is concern- 
ed, the outlook is much better today 
than it was a year ago. The United 
States Congress has passed a law 
authorizing immigration to the 
United States of 205,000 displaced 
persons. This plan has been some- 
what slow in getting under way, 
but its effect is already being felt. 
Canada will give new homes to 
100,000 immigrants, and Australia 
is willing to accept up. to 200,000 
refugees. As far as Australia is con- 
cerned, the biggest difficulty is 
transportation, since a ship can make 
only four round-trip voyages be- 
tween Europe and the island con- 
tinent in a year. The countries of 
Latin America also offer a large 
number of immigration opportuni- 
ties. In Western Europe, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and France 
have accepted many refugees and 
will welcome many more. 


But the real improvement in the 
situation lies not so much in the 
figures as in the more sympathetic 
attitude adopted by most of the 
countries of immigration in regard 
to resettlement of families. In the 
beginning a policy of welcoming 
only single persons was maintained 
by most countries. This policy prov- 
ed to be not only lacking in humani- 
tarianism but unwise, since the 
worker whose family is with him is 
a more stable element and better 
citizen of the country which has 
welcomed him. 

However, much remains to be done 
in this direction. For one thing, the 
medical standards, which often pre- 
vent a whole family from emigrat- 
ing because one of its members 
suffers from a chronic ailment, 


should be made more flexible. 

I come now to the second part of 
this article, dealing with those prob- 
lems which remain to be solved 
and which face us in 1949. Although 
approximately 315,000 refugees have 
immigrated to new homes up to 
the present time, it must be recog- 
nized that these have been the most 
easy to resettle. The proof of this 
statement is the fact that, among 
those who are left today in displaced 
persons camps, only one fourth are 
adults without families, while three 
quarters are members of family 


groups. 

But belonging to a family group is 
not the only obstacle to emigration 
for certain refugees. Those who are 
in poor health, who are physically 
handicapped, who are very young 
and very old, or whose professions 
bar them from entrance into coun- 
tries of immigration have, if pres- 
ent policies are continued, little 
chance of resettlement. Those gen- 
erally barred because of their pro- 
fessions include intellectuals, doc- 
tors, professors, lawyers, managerial 
personnel, artists, and others. Thus, 
it is to be feared that when IRO 
approaches the end of its mandate 
it will be faced with a group of un- 
employable refugees whose fate 
will still be undecided. 

Finally, in recent months, even 
though many refugees have left the 
IRO camps—where they lived so 
long—to resettle in new countries, 
other refugees take their places. 
When the PCIRO began operations 
on July 1, 1947, it assumed respon- 
sibility for the care of 704,000 per- 
sons in its camps. Since then nearly 
375,000 refugees have been re- 
patriated or resettled, but the num- 
ber of refugees receiving assistance 
has decreased only by about 150,- 
000. This is partly because all the 
refugees who were resettled did not 
come from IRO camps, ard partly 
because persons who had not pre- 
viously received IRO aid were add- 
ed to care and maintenance rolls. 
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The International Refugee Organization is now transporting thousands of displaced persons 
from refugee camps in Europe to new homes overseas. 


(Left and top right) Members of a 


family group of refugees seen arriving in the United States where they are being resettled. 
(Bottom right) Aid is now reaching half a million Palestinian refugees through the United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Relief Project. Arabs, rendered homeless by the fighting in Pales- 
tine, are seen receiving a meal at a desert refugee camp. (UN—11665, 18710, 16327). 


Between April 1 and September 
30, 1948, 83,127 new requests for 
assistance were received by IRO. 
Of these, 65,721 cases were admit- 
ted; these cases concerned 98,780 
persons, of whom 48,000 were con- 
sidered “hardship cases” and were 
admitted to care and maintenance. 
Many of these were persons who 
until recently had been able to sup- 
port themselves in the economy of 


the occupied areas. But there are 
also among them many new refu- 
gees coming from different coun- 
tries. 

The important problems which 
IRO will have to meet in 1949 are 
greater acceptance of the principle 
of resettlement of families, and the 
fate of those persons who are at 
present unemployable or whose pro- 
fession prevents their acceptance for 


immigration to most countries. 
IRO’s whole job will be made more 
complex by the admission of new 
refugees to its care. Let us hope 
that 1949 will see a more peaceful 
spirit abroad in the world and in 
the minds of men, and that a calmer 
atmosphere will encourage nations 
to adopt generous measures in favor 
of those persons who were dis- 
placed by the world conflict. 





ILO - A Year of Challenge 


by David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


Nineteen Hundred and Forty-Nine 

is a critical year, a year of chal- 
lenge in which men and women 
everywhere must not hesitate or fal- 
ter, but must press forward to meet 
the new conditions of a changing 
world with vigor, with confidence, 
and with a positive and dynamic 
faith in themselves and in their 
future. 
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How is the ILO responding to this 
challenge? Is it meeting the needs 
of ordinary men and women every- 
where, who seek better conditions 
of life and work based on economic 
prosperity and social justice? How 
are the peoples of the world re- 
sponding to the challenge of the 
ILO? Are they coming together and, 
in a spirit of give and take and 


mutual understanding, moving 
steadily and side by side along the 
road towards social progress? 

In this short survey of the work 
of the past twelve months and of 
the plans for the coming year, seen 
as a single process of continuous 
growth and development from a 
moment only three months after 
taking up office as Director-General, 
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I shall try to sketch the outlines of 
ILO policy and action that lie be- 
hind the meetings of Conferences 
in Geneva and San Francisco and 
Montevideo, behind meetings of in- 
dustrial committees and technical 
committees, behind missions and 
reports and publications and all the 
administrative machinery that can 
so easily confound the man-in-the- 
street. 

During this period, I took over 
the office of Director-General from 
Mr. Phelan, to whom the ILO owes 
so much and under whose guidance 
the ILO came through the war un- 
scathed and strengthened, then re- 
modelled and re-equipped itself to 
meet the changing conditions of the 
post-war era and took up an hon- 
ored place in the network of in- 
ternational organizations. Thus 
strengthened and re-equipped, the 
ILO is ready to move more and more 
into the field of operations and to 
tackle the immediate practical 
problems that are confronting coun- 
tries in the labor and social fields. 
Foremost among the questions on 
which the ILO has been actively 
engaged during the past year and 
on which it will intensify its work 
in 1949 is the problem of man- 
power, which in one form or an- 
other is acute in all parts of the 
world. One of the major factors 
underlying economic and social re- 
construction and development to- 


day is the training and full utiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of 
the world, and the ILO is pursuing 
a vigorous and co-ordinated plan of 
action aimed at contributing in a 
concrete and practical manner to 
this end. This problem has many 
aspects, including the organization 
of employment services, provision 
and development of facilities for 
vocational and technical training, 
exchange of trainees between coun- 
tries, migration, statistics on man- 
power surpluses and deficits, and 
job classification. The ILO is deal- 
ing with these questions on a world- 
wide scale, on a regional basis, and 
also as they arise in particular in- 
dustries, and at all times with the 
full participation of the represen- 
tatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations whose experience and 
co-operation are essential to the 
success of any program in the field 
of manpower. 

This year the International Labor 
Conference continued the world- 
wide activities of the ILO in this 
field, already well developed as re- 
gards vocational training, and laid 
down detailed provisions for the or- 
ganization of employment services. 
Next year the Conference will carry 
its work a step further and will 
deal with the questions of vocational 
guidance and migration for employ- 
ment. 

However, each region of the world 


has its own specific problems in this 
field, and the ILO is adapting these 
world-wide standards, and develop- 
ing and expanding its activities to 
meet their special needs. In Europe 
this work has been developed during 
the past year at the request of its 
regional organizations and will be 
intensified in the coming months. 
The immediate urgent problem in 

Europe is to make the fullest possi- 
ble use of existing manpower re- 
sources to speed up economic re- 
construction. Much has already been 
accomplished by the ILO in gath- 
ering information on labor surpluses 
and deficits and in job classification 
for the use of governments anxious 
to organize the exchange of work- 
ers, and also in the collection and 
dissemination of information on 
technical training. To this will be 
added in the coming months further 
activities relating to employment 
service organization and to techni- 
cal training and exchange of train- 
ees, in which certain operational 
tasks will be undertaken to assist 
governments directly in their own 
plans. 

In Asia technical training is a 
fundamental requisite for all pro- 
grams of economic development. An 
ILO expert recently carried out, in 
collaboration with ECAFE, a spe- 
cial survey of the needs for tech- 
nical training and of the facilities 
to meet them, and made recommen- 


(Left) A general view of the International Labor Organization Conference at San Francisco. 
(Right) David A. Morse, Director-General of the organization. 
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dations for their improvement. To 
carry this work further, I drew up 
a program of immediate action to 
go before the Governing Body of 
ILO in early December, and which 
I am confident will make a practical 
contribution to the improvement of 
training facilities in Asia. As this 
work develops, it will be possible to 
decide where vigorous action might 
be taken by the ILO on other as- 
pects of manpower problems which 
are acute in Asia. 

In Latin America also there is a 
shortage of trained technical per- 
sonnel. The ILO is therefore send- 
ing an expert to Latin America in 
the immediate future to survey, in 
collaboration with ECLA, the needs 
and facilities, within and without 
the region, for technical training, 
and to make recommendations on 
the basis of which it will be possi- 
ble to draw up concrete proposals 
for practical action by the ILO. 
Migration from Europe to Latin 
America is a further problem which 
is receiving most careful and urgent 
consideration today, and particular 
attention will be directed to it at 
the Fourth Labor Conference of 
American States Members of the 
ILO to be held in Montevideo in 
the spring of 1949. 

As part of its policy to study the 
major questions of social and labor 
policy as they arise in individual in- 
dustries, the ILO has given special 
consideration in the past year, 
through its industrial committees, to 
the problems of recruitment and 
training in the textiles and petro- 
leum industries and has made spe- 
cific recommendations on the means 
of solving them. Next year special 
attention will be given to the prob- 
lem as it arises in the construction 
industry and in coal mining. 

In the execution of this com- 
prehensive program the ILO must, 
however, ensure that it is integrated 
with the related work of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies so that the fullest and most in- 
telligent use is made of the resources 
of international organizations ex- 
pended in this field. I have therefore 
invited the Secretary-General and 
the executive heads of the other 
Specialized Agencies to send rep- 
resentatives to meet with me in 
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Geneva early in 1949 to examine 
this program in order to explore the 
contribution which the United Na- 
tions, including its Regional Com- 
missions and other Specialized Agen- 
cies, might be able to make to 
implement and complete it, and, 
reciprocally, the contribution which 
the ILO can make to their related 
programs. 

There are many obstacles to be 
overcome in the execution of this 
program. It is a challenge to the 
ILO, but I am confident that it will 
meet and rise above them, that it 
will make a concrete contribution 
to economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment—and thus to peace and 
stability—upon which basis alone the 
ultimate aims of the ILO may pro- 
gressively be achieved. 

If I have dwelt at some length on 
the manpower program of the ILO, 
it should not be supposed that the 
work of the ILO on other social 
and labor questions is not being 
followed up vigorously at the same 
time. 

A vital and urgent problem in the 
industrial life of many countries to- 
day is the question of freedom of 
association and industrial relations, 
one of the principal questions which 
has been dealt with in the ILO from 
the outset. It is at present under 
active consideration by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference as a 
result of a request which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council addressed 
to the ILO in the spring of 1947. 
After a preliminary discussion in 
1947, the Conference in 1948 
adopted an international convention 
guaranteeing freedom of associa- 
tion, which marks a major advance 
in the labor field. In 1949 the Con- 
ference will continue consideration 
of the application of the principles 
of the right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively, and will begin to 
deal with other important aspects 
of industrial relations, including col- 
lective agreements, conciliation and 
arbitration, and co-operation be- 
tween public authorities and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. 
Special consideration has been given 
in 1948 to the problems of indus- 
trial relations as they arise in the 
chemical industry, the textiles in- 
dustry, and the petroleum industry, 


and will be extended in 1949 to 
the construction industry. The ILO 
has also been studying the devel- 
opment of industrial relations in the 
particular conditions of the different 
regions, and at the Montevideo Con- 
ference will discuss the problems re- 
lating to the adjustment of labor 
disputes as they arise in the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 


Another aspect of labor and so- 
cial policy which is of immediate 
interest to men and women workers 
everywhere today is the question of 
wages. At San Francisco the Con- 
ference had an opportunity to sur- 
vey the whole problem of wages 
in all its aspects and gave particular 
attention to labor clauses in public 
contracts and the protection of 
wages, which it will continue during 
the coming year. The questions of 
a guaranteed wage and of equal pay 
for equal work will also be receiv- 
ing special attention in coming 
months. Wage regulation and the 
introduction of measures to enhance 
the earnings of primary producers 
are important problems of immedi- 
ate concern to agricultural and other 
workers in Asia; these are being 
studied in connection with the pre- 
parations for the First Asian Regional 
Conference of the ILO which is to 
be held in the near future. 


Measures for the safety of workers 
and for the protection of their 
health are a fundamental element 
in proper conditions of work. A 
comprehensive Code of Safety Reg- 
ulations for Industrial Establishments 
for the guidance of governments was 
adopted at a recent technical con- 
ference of the ILO, and in 1949 a 
similar conference will consider a 
detailed Code of Safety Regulations 
in Coal Mines, which has been in 
the course of careful preparation 
for some time. Silicosis and other 
dust diseases have wrought terrible 
havoc among workers in certain 
industries, and a special conference 
On pneumoconiosis is being held 
in Australia in 1949 to study 
measures to protect workers from 
these dangers. In addition, the ILO 
has given particular consideration to 
safety and health measures for work- 
ers in the petroleum industry, as 
part of its study of conditions in 
individual industries. 
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Space does not permit me to in- 
dicate in detail the work of the 
ILO in other fields, including social 
security, women’s work, the pro- 
tection of children and young per- 
sons, maritime labor, and agricul- 
tural labor, on which work has 
continued unceasingly, nor to do 
more than mention the missions 
which have been sent to many coun- 
tries of the world to advise govern- 
ments on various aspects of labor 
and social policy. In particular, an 
Office mission was sent to Greece 
at the invitation of the Greek Gov- 
ernment in 1948 to survey the so- 
cial and labor legislation of Greece 
and to make recommendations con- 
cerning it. The mission has made a 
full report on its work which will 
soon be published. A similar request 
has recently been received from the 
Turkish Government, which it hopes 
to meet at an early date. 

I have already mentioned dif- 
ferent examples of the regional work 
ef ILO, but I should like for a 
moment to underline this important 
development of ILO policy to meet 
the individual needs of different parts 
of the world. The ILO is at present 
studying intensively certain social 
and labor problems which are of 
special urgency for Latin America. 





These include the question of in- 
dustrialization, with special reference 
to factories, bearing upon the effi- 
ciency of the labor force, including, 
particularly, training and _ health 
conditions; also conditions of life 
and work of indigenous populations 
of American countries and condi- 
tions of employment of agricultural 
workers, in addition to migration 
and the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes to which reference has al- 
ready been made. These will be 
given further consideration at the 
Fourth Labor Conference of Amer- 
ican States Members of the ILO 
which will meet in Montevideo in 
the spring of 1949. Special atten- 
tion is likewise being given to fields 
of labor and social policy, which are 
of immediate concern to the coun- 
tries of Asia. These include in par- 
ticular technical training, labor in- 
spection, welfare facilities, co-opera- 
tion, and wage regulation. The First 
Asian Regional Conference of the 
ILO will devote special attention to 
them; and in preparation for that 
Conference a technical conference 
on labor inspection in Asian coun- 
tries was recently held in Ceylon, 
and an Office mission is at present 
in Asia to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation on these questions. 


It is difficult to paint on such a 
small canvas a full picture of the 
varied activities of the ILO at the 
present time. However, I feel that 
sufficient indication has been given 
to the outlines of ILO policy and 
action during 1948 and 1949 to show 
that, through its current work on 
manpower, including employment 
service organization, training and 
migration, trade union rights, and 
industrial relations, wages, safety, 
and health, and its special emphasis 
on the development of regional ac- 
tivities to meet the special needs of 
each region, the ILO is responding 
actively and vigorously to the needs 
of ordinary men and women every- 
where. What is of the utmost im- 
portance is that the people of the 
world are accepting the challenge 
of current trends and meeting to- 
gether in the ILO. With their sup- 
port the possibilities of future ac- 
tion by the ILO are boundless. It 
has its roots in the people. Its aims 
are those of ordinary men and 
women everywhere. With their sup- 
port, and in active collaboration 
with the United Nations and with 
other specialized agencies, I am con- 
fident that the ILO will play an in- 
creasingly ‘important part in building 
a world of peace and social justice. 





WHO- Aggressive Offensive Against Disease 


by Dr. Brock Chisholm 


Director-General, World Health Organization 


The end of the year 1948 finds the 
World Health Organization well 
launched on its offensive for “the at- 
tainment by all persons of the high- 
est possible level of health.” 

Although only a few months have 
gone by since the establishment of 
the organization as a permanent spe- 
cialized agency of the United Na- 
tions, a series of important steps 
already has been taken to implement 
decisions reached by the World 
Health Assembly last June and July 
in Geneva. 
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Within one month a structural 
framework was set up which will 
enable the Secretariat to plan and to 
carry out, efficiently and economical- 
ly, the major programs related to 
such essential activities as the fight 
against tuberculosis, malaria, ven- 
ereal diseases and all forms of epide- 
mics; improving the health of chil- 
dren and mothers; raising standards 
of nutrition; and promoting environ- 
mental sanitation and promoting 
mental health. 

Expert committees and _ study 


groups, attended by personalities of 
international reputation in their re- 
spective fields, met in October in 
Paris and in Geneva. They planned 
immediate as well as long-term proj- 
ects against several of the age-old 
scourges afflicting mankind. Among 
other agenda items, their recom- 
mendations were examined by the 
WHO Executive Board at its second 
session, from October 25 to No- 
vember 11. 

Immediately after the close of the 
Executive Board’s session, represen- 
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tatives of seventeen nations from 
Western and Eastern Europe met in 
a conference at Geneva and outlined 
the ways in which WHO could as- 
sist in the health rehabilitation of 
the war-devastated countries of that 
continent. 

It is beyond the scope of this rapid 
sketch to give a detailed description 
of the WHO program as it has 
emerged from the meetings and dis- 
cussions of the last few months. 
However, let me state briefly that, 
among other things, it has been de- 
cided: 

. to set up a Bureau of Medi- 
cal Supplies to advise governments 
on procurement of essential drugs, 
biological products and medical 
equipment, and actually to provide 
supplies in emergencies; 

. . to carry out a large-scale re- 
search program based on the re- 
sults of the International Tuberculo- 
sis Campaign of UNICEF and the 
Scandinavian Red Cross, during 
which fifty million children and 
young adults in Europe alone are 
being tuberculin-tested and some 
fifteen million vaccinated with 
BCG; j 


(Left) Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the World Health Organization. 


. . to stimulate penicillin produc- 
tion, since penicillin is an extremely 
important factor in the fight against 
venereal and other diseases; 

. to establish a WHO Regional 
Organization for South-East Asia 
in India to be functioning not later 
than January 1, 1949; 

to set up at once a special 
temporary office to deal with the 
specific health problems of the war- 
devastated countries in Europe; 

. to prepare the integration of 
the Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation with WHO as a regional 
body for the Western Hemisphere; 

. to apply new procedures in 
the field of mental health to pro- 
grams of attack on various diseases; 

. to grant $600,000 for fellow- 
ships and medical literature; 

. to appropriate $800,000 for 
assisting countries which have re- 
quested aid; and 
. . . to allocate $200,000 to regional 
organizations of WHO. 

However, the most important fac- 
tor in planning WHO’s work for 
1949 and for the years to come lies 
not so much in the individual deci- 
sions taken by the Executive Board 


or even in the whole program ap- 
proved by that body, but rather in 
the general philosophy with which 
the Board approached the many 
health problems that must be solved. 
Compared with previous interna- 
tional attempts to improve world 
health conditions, that approach can 
be defined as truly revolutionary. 
There no longer can be any ques- 
tion of merely putting fences around 
disease. Today, since we have at our 
disposal medical and scientific meth- 
ods to eliminate or at least sub- 
stantially to reduce a significant pro- 
portion of the scourges which bedevil 
man, nothing short of an aggressive, 
continuous and world-wide offensive 
against disease can be regarded as 
sufficient. 

I feel confident that this new con- 
cept of international action in the 
field of health which permeated the 
discussions of the Executive Board 
and which is at the root of the 
thinking and planning of the WHO 
Secretariat will be appreciated by the 
representatives of the countries who 
will attend the second World Health 
Assembly next summer in Rome. I 
have no doubt that in considering 
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tight) A WHO physician vaccinates a boy at initiation of International Tuberculosis Cam- 
paign in India. (Lower right) WHO technician, in antimalarial operation, sprays peasant home 
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the budget for 1950 the Assembly 
will do its utmost to grant adequate 
financial means enabling WHO to 
discharge the great responsibilities 
laid upon it by the Constitution itself, 
which defines health as “a state of 
complete physical, mental and so- 





cial well-being, and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” 

Thus only will WHO be able to ac- 
complish the arduous task which is 
ahead. With the help of its Mem- 
bers states, in close co-operation with 
the other specialized agencies, and 


actively supported by men of good 
will in the various countries, I 
earnestly hope that the World Health 
Organization will play a vital part 
in the ultimate goal of the United 
Nations, which is simply to build a 
safer, healthier, and better world 





ITO - Task of Increasing World Trade 
by Eric Wyndham White 


Executive Secretary, Interim Commission, International Trade Organization 


In the sphere of international 
trade, 1948 has been a year of slow, 
uneven recovery. Nevertheless, ac- 
tion by governments under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations has 
shown great promise for the future. 
What was this action and how does 
it affect the picture of world com- 
merce? 

A year ago, at the end of 1947, 
the great trade conference at Hav- 
ana was deep in its task of ham- 
mering out the Charter. Fifty-four 


Eric Wyndham White signing the Hav- 
ana Charter. 
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nations, who together account for 
nine-tenths of world trade, signed 
the Final Act of the Havana Con- 
ference and brought to a close two 
years of intensive work. 

The Havana Charter will come 
into operation, and ITO will be 
created if and when 20 countries 
have accepted the Charter by Octo- 
ber 1949. The fact that no country 
had accepted the Charter by the 
end of 1948 is not entirely surpris- 
ing. It was impossible to introduce 
a document of such wide scope into 
national legislatures without prep- 
aration. Many governments are like- 
ly to consider acceptance during 
the first six months of 1949. Of 
these, by far the most important 
decision lies with the United States, 
for today the United States has a 
degree of economic leadership never 
before witnessed in history. If, as 
Mr. Clayton once said, the United 
States should accept the Havana 
Charter, many other nations would 
promptly ratify it. If the United 
States should fail to accept the 
Charter, there will be no Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

Let no one think that the Hav- 
ana Charter is a cure-all for world 
trade problems. It is essentially a 
business-like approach towards the 
reduction of trade barriers and the 
expansion of trade on a multilateral, 
permanent basis. It is a part—an 
absolutely essential part—of the at- 
tack on the whole broad economic 
front designed to create the condi- 
tions, including full employment and 
economic development and recon- 


struction, necessary for a world-wide 
expansion of production, consump- 
tion, and trade. It is an essential part 
of the attack against the national 
restrictions, which were imposed in 
an effort to survive the great de- 
pression between the wars, and 
which have grown up anew in the 
struggle to recover from World War 
II. In re-establishing trade rela- 
tions on sound commercial princi- 
ples, ITO will help farmers, manu- 
facturers, and shippers to send and 
sell their products overseas by re- 
ducing red tape to a minimum, en- 
forcing principles of fair play, and 
gradually abolishing unfair or dis- 
criminatory trade barriers such as 
those which accept one country’s 
exports at the expense of others. 
Today the Havana Charter is be- 
fore the governments of the world 
for their approval. The great task, 
as the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations has said, is to in- 
crease the volume of world trade, 
not only by eliminating blockages 
and hindrances in its channels, but 
by taking positive action to stimu- 
late and expand the flow of goods 
and services between nations. 

In stressing the importance of 
bringing ITO into being without de- 
lay, and its long-term or permanent 
role in the world economic picture, 
one must relate ITO and other in- 
ternational economic agencies to the 
pattern of post-war recovery. The 
United States has put forward an 
unprecedented effort through its 
generous policy of financing lend- 
lease exports, its vast contribution 
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to UNRRA, the British loan, its aid 
to the World Bank, the billion-dol- 
lar grants for European recovery, 
and the stimulation of trade through 
credits. If these efforts are to bear 
fruit, they must be complemented 
by further parallel action to break 
the vicious circle by which coun- 
tries are constrained individually to 
bilateral trade and yet, in so doing, 
collectively defeat their own ends. 

The problem is two-fold—to re- 
store equilibrium by expanding trade 
on a multilateral basis and to over- 
come the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, which is one of the principal 
factors in present-day restrictions. 
There is great need for the Char- 
ter to be brought into force with- 
out delay so that an attack can be 
made on the underlying causes of 
balance-of-payments difficulties and 
so that the vicious circle of coun- 
try following country into further 
restrictions of trade may be broken. 
Already a ray of light pierces this 
sombre economic picture. The year 
1948 has seen the acceptance by 
22 leading trading nations of the 
tariff concessions which were nego- 
tiated at Geneva in 1947 and were 
embodied in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. The magni- 
tude of these concessions, which 
comprised over 45,000 items enter- 
ing into export or import, and the 
amount of trade covered—in the 
region of $10,000,000,000—show 
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clearly that the great trading na- 
tions are determined to succeed in 
their assault on at least one aspect 
of the problem of trade blockages. 
These countries—or Contracting 
Parties to GATT, as they are called 
—have held two significant meetings 
in 1948, when a variety of trade 
problems were resolved. They have 
arranged for a further series of 
tariff negotiations in 1949, and it 
is expected that at least eleven more 
countries will participate. 

GATT itself not only consists of 
concessions on tariffs and prefer- 
ences but safeguards these by a 
comprehensive set of rules for regu- 
lating normal commercial relations, 
designed to prevent countries from 
nullifying such concessions by the 
use of other forms of restriction 
or discrimination. These rules are 
similar to those which deal with 
commercial policy in the Havana 
Charter. 

The structure of GATT and the 
Contracting Parties, it should be 
noted, is entirely separate from the 
Havana Charter and the ITO. 
GATT will probably disappear when 
ITO comes into existence. It is im- 
portant to make this distinction. 
Participation in these multilateral 
tariff negotiations has not created 
any advance obligations so far as 
joining ITO is concerned. The Con- 
tracting Parties are a group of coun- 
tries which have negotiated tariff 


concessions and accepted GATT 
provisionally, calling their meetings 
when and where they wish. Never- 
theless, the broad purpose of re- 
ducing trade barriers is, of course, 
common both to the Contracting 
Parties and to the countries which 
will, I believe, decide to accept the 
Havana Charter. 

This, then, is the outlook for 
1949. We are on the threshold of 
bringing ITO into being. If 20 
countries accept the Havana Char- 
ter by October 1949, we could look 
forward to calling the First Con- 
ference of ITO at the end of 1949. 
When and where the Conference 
will be held will be for the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Interim Com- 
mission of ITO to decide. The In- 
terim Commission meanwhile is pre- 
paring for the First Conference. 

The Contracting Parties to GATT 
will meet for the third time in Eu- 
rope in April 1949 and will inau- 
gurate a second series of tariff nego- 
tiations, which will be completed 
before the end of June. This great 
bargaining operation will result, 
probably, in bringing up to 34 the 
number of countries which enjoy 
the status and trading privileges of 
the Contracting Parties. It will pro- 
vide significant evidence that these 
countries are anxious to promote 
the reduction of trade barriers, 
which is one of the main purposes 
of the Havana Charter. 
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The children meet Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, left, Indian Ambassador to 
Moscow ana Ciuairman of her country’s delegation to the General Assembly. The 
ship behind the group is one of the models in the Marine Museum of the Palais de 
Chaillot which was used as a comm'tiee room. The children meet also Said Ibrahim 


Hassan, right, representative of Yemen. 


keen curiosity. 


His ceremonial sword and robes arouse 
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Young Visitors to the General Assembly 


“WE THE PEOPLES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, DETER- 
MINED TO SAVE SUCCEEDING 
GENERATIONS FROM _ THE 
SCOURGE OF WAR... .” 


These are the first seventeen words 
of the Preamble of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


Four youngsters, belonging to the 
first generation in which these 
words were written, were invited by 
the United Nations Department of 


ae 


Public Information to visit the Paris 
session of the General Assembly. 
The children came from three coun- 
tries far away from each other, Iran, 
Mexico, and France. 

Together with a cameraman and 
a guide they toured the Palais de 
Chaillot. They met delegates, at- 
tended meetings, and watched the 
wonders of simultaneous translation 
and broadcasting. 

They asked hundreds of questions. 
By the end of the day they were 
somewhat overwhelmed by all they 


saw and heard. They wondered why 
grown-ups were so worried when 
everyone was so nice to them, no 
matter how they dressed and what 
language they talked—like the lady 
from the United States and the other 
from India, and the two men, one 
from the U.S.S.R. and the other 
from Yemen. Amidst a flurry of 
tea and cakes in the staff cafeteria. 
they thought it out and came to one 
conclusion: it will be all right so 
long as people will talk things over 
and not fight. 
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Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt (United 
States), left, and 
Dr. Charles Malik 
(Lebanon) explain 
how a meeting is 
conducted. The 
children visited the 
Third Committee of 
the General As- 
sembly, of which 
Dr. Malik is Chair- 


an. 
(UN-20445) 


SECRETAIRE GENERAL _ A, 


ADIO°UNT 


Or. Amazasp 
Arutiunian, repre- 
sentative of the 
U.S.S.R. patiently 
answers questions. 

(UN-20448) 


Two represen- 
tatives, members of 
the Third Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Ann 
Newlands (New 
Zealand) , left, and 
Dr. Marga A. M. 
Klompe (Nether- 
lands), explain to 
the children the 
meaning of the 
Universal Declara- 
tion of Human 
Rights which the 
Committee was 
drafting. 
(UN-20449) 





Assembly Endorses Korean Government 


New Commission for Good Offices and Observation 


By a vote of 48 to 6 the General Assembly en- 
dorsed the Government elected in Southern Korea 
under the observation of the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea. It set up a new Com- 
mission on Korea for the purpose of good offices and 
observation. The resolution further recommended 
that Member states and other nations consider the 
Assembly’s declaration that a “lawful government” 
has been established in Korea; and it recommended 
that the occupying powers withdraw their occupa- 
tion forces from Korea “as early as practicable.” 

The Assembly’s decision came after a bitter debate 
which again was preceded by a debate on substan- 
tially the same lines in the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee. The Committee, on December 
8, finished its business for the session by adopting a 
joint draft resolution by Australia, China, and the 
United States, identical with the Assembly resolution 
except for the composition of the new Korean Com- 
mission. 

The debate in Committee opened on the question 
of inviting representatives of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic (North Korea) to take part in 
the Committee’s discussions, as proposed by Czecho- 
slovakia. Also before the Committee were a. Chi- 
nese proposal to invite “the delegation of the Gov- 
ernment of Korea, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
John M. Chang,” to take part in the debate, and a 
motion of John Foster Dulles (UNITED STaTEs) to 
invite the Rapporteur of the Temporary Commission 
to attend the meetings. 


The Czechoslovak motion was supported by rep- 
resentatives of the Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Byelorussia, 
Poland, and the U.S.S.R. who concurrently attacked 
the basis of China’s resolution—the elections in South 
Korea. The tenor of their arguments was that elec- 
tions were held in Southern Korea at the insistence 
of the United States authorities which insured dom- 
ination of the “elected” Assembly by extreme rightist 
groups. This had come about through United States 
pressure on the “illegally” constituted Interim Com- 
mittee. Those members of the Korean Commission 
who were subservient to the United States forced 
the Commission to hold the elections. Examples of 
pre-election “terrorism” condoned by the United 
States authorities were cited. 

Dealing with the elections in Northern Korea, 
Yakov A. Malik (U.S.S. R.), said that 85 per cent of 
the electorate of all Korea took part in them, in- 
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cluding voters from Southern Korea. The 572 depu- 
ties elected to the Government of the Korean People’s 
Republic, he added, represent various political par- 
ties from right to left, with a large percentage of 
non-party members. This Government is the only 
legal authority, he contended. Kuzma V. Kysselev 
(BYELorussIAN S.S.R.) gave figures on the two elec- 
tions to support his claim that the Northern Korean 
representatives stand for the whole of Korea whereas 
the Government of Dr. Syngman Rhee in Southern 
Korea is “supported by American bayonets.” 

The Polish member, Tadeusz Zebrowski, declared 
that all political parties and groups in the United 
States occupation zone had boycotted the Temporary 
Commission, with the exception of the most reaction- 
ary and subservient political organizations. In urg- 
ing rejection of the Chinese draft resolution Dr. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) recalled 
that when the Korea question first came to the at- 
tention of the Assembly (in 1947), the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that all foreign troops be withdrawn so that 
the Korean people could determine their own po- 
litical future free from any possibility of foreign in- 
terference. The United States then advanced the 
argument that this was a procedural matter, that it 
was therefore necessary for Korean representatives 
to be present and since none had been elected, a 
Commission should be set up to observe or supervise 
such an election. There was ample evidence, said 
Dr. Manuilsky, that a free election was not held in 
Southern Korea; on the contrary, the existence of 
terrorism and widespread arrests proved without doubt 
that the Government whose election the Temporary 
Commission had supervised was not a representative 
one. 

Warmly supporting the Czechoslovakian draft reso- 
lution, Obrad Cicmil, of Yugoslavia, insisted that the 
Government of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea was elected by 99 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Northern zone and 72 per cent of the 
inhabitants of the Southern zone and therefore was 
fully representative of the Korean people. This Re- 
public, he said, had been recognized by Yugoslavia 
and other powers. 

Reference was made in the debate to the decision 
of the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its troops from Northern 
Korea by January 1, 1949—a decision resulting, ac- 
cording to Mr. Malik, from an appeal by an all- 
Korean conference held in Northern Korea for the 
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withdrawal of occupying forces from both the Korean 
zones. The failure of the United States to do likewise 
came from its desire to hold Southern Korea as a 
“springboard for possible military action” and to 
permit its “commercial monopolies freedom to op- 
erate in the area,” he asserted. 

In presenting his resolution to invite “elected rep- 
resentatives of the Korean people,” Dr. T. F. Tsiang 
(CHINA) reminded the Committee that last year the 
Assembly had decided to do just that, and stipulated 
further that the United Nations Korean Commission 
should see to it that these representatives were duly 
elected. The terms of the Assembly’s mandate had 
been fulfilled: the representatives asking for admis- 
sion had been duly elected under the Commission’s 
observation. True, the Commission had no chance 
of observing elections in Northern Korea, he added, 
but to hear the representatives of Northern Korea 
would be inconsistent with the Assembly resolution. 
It would have a “disastrous psychological reaction” 
in Korea itself if representatives of Northern Korea 
who had flouted the will of the United Nations be 
invited. 

The report of the Temporary Commission, Dr. 
Tsiang went on, stated that 75 per cent of the poten- 
tial electorate in South Korea took part in the elec- 
tions and that the population in this area represented 
approximately two thirds of the population of Korea. 
The Commission unanimously recorded its judgmeat 
that the elections were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate in this area. No effort was 
spared to ensure democratic procedures. 

The Commission, said Dr. Tsiang, not only had 
concluded on the basis of the most careful observa- 
tions, that the election results fully expressed the 
free will of the Korean people, it also certified that 
the National Assembly resulting from the election 
was not dominated by any party or combination of 
parties: President Syngman Rhee’s own party, for 
example, out of a total of 247 candidates had only 
55 members in the Assembly. 

In urging the Committee to adopt the joint resolu- 
tion, John Foster Dulles (UNITED STATES) said that 
the Government in Southern Korea is the only one 
legitimately elected by the free will of the Korean 
people. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
“threatens to seize control of the whole of Korea 
through its puppet government of North Korea.” 

Comparing the situation in Korea to that in Greece, 
Mr. Dulles accused the Soviet Government of at- 
tempting to apply in the former area the systems 
with which Member states are familar inasmuch as 
they have seen them in operation in other countries. 
“We see violence, terrorism and internal division 
being stimulated from without by those who hope 
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thereby to gain international objectives,” he declared. 
He denounced the recognition by three Member states 
of a “regime born in obscurity and in defiance of the 
United Nations” and “supported morally and ma- 
terially by the forces in North Korea of the Soviet 
Union.” The real issue, he declared, affects the very 
prestige of the United Nations. One defense against 
what he termed the “methods of coercion, terrorism 
and violence that are often employed by Communist 
governments and taught to party members” consists 
in creating a common front among United Nations 
Members to prevent these methods from being suc- 
cessful. If this were done, he said, the Soviet Union 
might refrain from “the threat or use of force.” 

The Chinese proposal to invite representatives of 
the Seoul Government to take part in the Committee 
discussions was adopted by 39 votes in favor, six 
against, with one abstention. 

Dr. John M. Chang, head of the South Korean 
delegation, reviewed the whole situation in Korea 
from the date of the Assembly resolution in 1947 to 
the present. Referring to the 38th Parallel as a divid- 
ing line “without political, topographical or economic 
meaning,” he declared that it constituted a barrier 
to the flow of commerce, of persons, and of railway 
and highway traffic of every kind. The United States 
Government, he said, has done everything within its 
power to lift the barrier. The Russians, on the other 
hand, have refused to consider any political unifica- 
tion that would not in effect establish the Communist 
party in control. 

Dr. Chang then traced the establishment of what 
he called a “Communist dictatorship” under Soviet 
sponsorship based on the northern city of Pyong 
Yang, and supported by Soviet-trained military 
forces. A small group of Korean Communists, he 
said, organized an administrative committee, renamed 
the Communist party, and then conducted a so-called 
election by placing their own names on a ballot and 
requiring all citizens to vote for or against this single 
list by placing it in a white or black box. Fear of 
reprisals was such that few persons dared drop the 
list in the black box—yet this procedure was referred 
to as the holding of democratic elections! 

Last July, Dr. Chang continued, the self-appointed 
Communist leaders declared in force a Soviet-type 
constitution and designated August 25 as the date 
for further elections to include those to be held in 
Southern Korea. It was now claimed that these elec- 
tions were also held in the South, but the Temporary 
Commission, Consular officials of the United King- 
dom, China, France, and the United States, and the 
civilian and military officials of the United States 
occupation forces, as well as he himself, were all in 
Korea on that date and saw no election. Despite this 
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independent testimony, it was claimed that more than 
six million people in Southern Korea went to the 
polls to vote, secretly and unseen by anyone. 

Dr. Chang thought that the greatest aid to the uni- 
fication of Korea would be the approval by the As- 
sembly of the Government of the Republic of Korea 
and its subsequent general recognition, but he ob- 
served that it will take some time for the Republic 
to train properly and equip an adequate security force 
for defence against possible aggression by the “very 
large” military forces trained and equipped by the 
Soviet army for more than three years in the north- 
ern part of Korea. The Korean people, he con- 
cluded, have complied with the Assembly’s mandates 
and will maintain their independence and sovereignty 
against any challenge. 

Other speakers who strongly supported the Chi- 
nese proposal and the joint resolution on Korea, to- 
gether with the report of the Temporary Commis- 
sion, included the representatives of New Zealand, 
Egypt, Canada, Norway, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Philippines, El Salvador, France, India, Burma, Neth- 
erlands, and Dominican Republic. The representa- 
tives of India, Burma, and the Netherlands made the 
reservation that they did not consider it appropriate 
to designate the Southern Korea Government as the 
Government of all Korea, as was done in the second 
paragraph of the joint resolution. The Syrian repre- 
sentative remarked that the Koreans now want to be 
“liberated from their liberators.” Syria, he said, is 
very concerned with Korean unity but refuses to take 
part in playing power politics in this question. 

At the final meeting of the First Committee, on 
December 8, a Soviet resolution calling for the aboli- 
tion of the Temporary Commission without replacing 
it was rejected by 42 votes to six, with three absten- 
tions. The Committee approved the joint resolution 
on Korea by a vote of 41 in favor, six against, with 
two abstentions. 

When the resolutions on the Korean question came 
up at the final plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly on December 12, the basic arguments for and 
against the joint United States-Australian-Chinese 
resolution were recapitulated. A Canadian amend- 
ment to this resolution, providing that the Commission 
on Korea consist of Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines, and Syria, was carried 
by 42 votes to none, with three abstentions. Next, the 
First Committee’s resolution, as amended, was adopted 
on a roll-call vote. Finally, the Soviet resolution was 
rejected by 46 votes to six, with no abstentions. 

The main provisions of the joint resolution were: 
@ The reports of the Temporary Commission were 
approved. 

@ The Assembly declared that a lawful Government 


(the Government of the Republic of Korea) has been 
established, having effective control and jurisdiction 
over that part of Korea where the Temporary Com- 
mission was able to observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of Korea reside; 
that this Government is based on elections which 
were the valid expression of the free will of the elec- 
torate of that part of Korea and which were observed 
by the Temporary Commission; and that this is the 
only such Government in Korea. 

@ The Assembly recommended that the occupying 
powers withdraw their occupation forces from Korea 
as early as practicable. 

@ A Commission on Korea was established to con- 
tinue the work of the Temporary Commission, hav- 
ing in mind the status of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea. ° 

@ This Commission will: (1) lend its good offices 
to bring about the unification of Korea and the in- 
tegration of all Korean security forces in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the General Assembly 
resolution of November 14, 1947; (2) seek to facili- 
tate the removal of barriers to economic, social, and 
other friendly intercourse caused by the division of 
Korea; (3) be available for observation and consul- 
tation in the further development of representative 
government based on the freely expressed will of the 
people; (4) observe the actual withdrawal when such 
has occurred; and for this purpose, if it so desires, 
request the assistance of military experts of the two 
occupying powers. 

@ The Commission further shall, within thirty days 
of the adoption of the resolution, proceed to Korea, 
where it shall maintain its seat. It shall be regarded 
as having superseded the Temporary Commission. 
It is authorized to travel, consult and observe through- 
out Korea. It shall determine its own procedures and 
may consult with the Interim Committee with re- 
spect to the discharge of its duties in the light of 
developments, and within the terms of the resolution; 
and shall report to the next regular session of the 
Assembly or to any prior special session called to 
deal with the question, and make interim reports as 
deemed appropriate to the Secretary-General for dis- 
tribution to Members. The Secretary-General is re- 
quested to provide all necessary facilities. 

@ The resolution calls upon Member states con- 
cerned, the Government of the Republic of Korea, and 
all Koreans to assist the work of the Commission; calls 
upon Member states to refrain from acts derogatory 
to the results achieved; and recommends that Member 
states and other nations “in establishing their rela- 
tions with the Government of the Republic of Korea 
take into consideration the facts set forth in paragraph 
(2) of this resolution.” 
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United Nations Digest 


General Assembly 


Third Session (at Paris) 
170TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 4. 


Report of ECOSOC (Chapter II), 
report of Second Cttee [A/737], 
report of Fifth Cttee [A/745]: draft 
resols. A, B, C, and D contained in 
report of Second Cttee adopted by 
respective votes of 51-0, with no 
absts., 52-0, with 1 abst., 47-0, with 
6 absts., and 45-2, with 6 absts. 
Declaration of old age rights, report 
of Third Cttee [A/751]: draft 
resol. recommended by Third Cttee 
adopted by vote of 48-0, with 1 
abst. 

International facilities for promotion 
of training in public administration, 
report of Fifth Cttee [A/746]: dis- 
cussion opened. 


171sT PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 4. 
Training in public administration: 
draft resol. recommended by Fifth 
Cttee adopted as whole by vote of 
34-17, with 2 absts. 

Proposal for adoption of Spanish as 
one of working languages of G.A., 
report of Fifth Cttee [A/GJD]: joint 
draft resol. proposed by Bolivia, 
Chile, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, 
Philippines, and Uruguay [A/742] 
discussed. 


172ND PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 6. 


Methods for completion of work 
of G.A., report of General Cttee 
[4/768], report of Fifth Cttee 
[4/769]: draft resol. recommended 
by General Cttee as amended by 
Argentina [A/774] adopted by vote 
43-13, with 2 absts., after rejection 
of various amendments. 


173RD PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 7. 
Adoption of Spanish as working lan- 
guage: discussion continued. 


174TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 7. 


Adoption of Spanish as working lan- 
guage: draft resol. proposed by Fifth 
Cttee [A/704] as amended by 
Mexico adopted by vote of 32-20, 
with 5 absts. 
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December 4-December 17 


Report of Staff Benefit Cttee sub- 
mitting draft regulations for per- 
manent pension scheme, report of 
Fifth Cttee [A/750]: draft resol. 
proposed by Fifth Cttee adopted 
without objection. 


175TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Reallocation to Cttee of agenda 
item, report of General Cttee 
[4/755]: Recommendation of Gen- 
eral Cttee that question of disposal 
of former Italian colonies be re- 
allocated from First Cttee to ad hoc 
Political Cttee rejected by vote of 
11-31, with 9 absts. 


Second report of Credentials Cttee: 
adopted without objection. 
Privileges and immunities of U.N., 
report of Sixth Cttee [A/753]: draft 
resol. recommended by Sixth Cttee 
adopted without objection. 
Admission of new Members, report 
of ad hoc Political Cttee [A/761]: 
discusion opened. 


176TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Admission of new members: general 
discussion continued. 


177TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Admission of new Members: draft 
resols. A, B, D, E, F, G, H, and I 
adopted by respective votes of 32-10, 
with 2 absts., 30-0, with 10 absts., 
39-6, with 1 abst., 40-6, with 1 abst., 
37-6, with 1 abst., 38-6, with 1 abst., 
48-6, with 1 abst., 37-6, with 2 
absts.; draft resol. C rejected by vote 
of 11-15, with 17 absts.; draft resol. 
J as amended by Australia, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, and Philippines 
[A/771] adopted by vote of 41-6, 
with no absts. 

Problem of wasting food in certain 
countries, report of Second Cttee 
[A/756]: draft resol. recommended 
by Second Cttee as amended by 
Canada, New Zealand, U.K., and 
U.S. [A/762/Rev.1] adopted by 
vote of 35-1, with 2 absts. 


decisions 
documents 


dates 
meetings 





Report of Executive Board of In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund, report of Third Cttee 
[A/759]: draft resol. recommended 
by Third Cttee adopted without ob- 
jection. 

Question of continuing through 1949 
United Nations Appeal for Children, 
report of Third Cttee [A/763]: at- 
tention drawn by President to com- 
munication received from Director- 
General of WHO [A/767]: draft 
resol. recommended by Third Cttee 
adopted by vote of 35-0, with 5 
absts. 

Advisory social welfare services, re- 
port of Third Cttee [A/764]: draft 
resol. recommended by Third Cttee 
adopted by vote of 33-0, with 4 absts. 


178TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 9. 


Genocide, draft convention and re- 
port of ECOSOC, report of Sixth 
Cttee [A/760,Corr.1]: discussion be- 
gun. 


179TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 9. 


GENOCIDE: discussion concluded; 
Venezuelan amendment [A/770] 
withdrawn; draft resols. A, B, and C 
recommended by Sixth Cttee adopted 
by respective votes of 55-0, with no 
absts., 43-6, with 3 absts., and 50-0, 
with 1 abst., after rejection of 
U.S.S.R. amendments [A/766}. 


180TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 9. 
Draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights, report of Third Cttee 
[A/777]: discussion begun. 


181sT AND 182ND PLENARY MEETINGS 
—DpeECc. 10. 


Human Rights: discussion continued. 
183RD PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 10. 
Human Rights: discussion concluded; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/785Rev. 2] 
rejected by vote of 6-45, with 3 
absts.; four U.S.S.R. amendments 
[A/784] to draft Declaration pro- 
posed by Third Cttee rejected by re- 
spective votes of 8-34, with 14 absts., 
6-41, with 9 absts., 8-36, with 11 
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absts., 10-32, with 14 absts.; U.K. 
amendment [A/778Rev. 1] adopted 
by vote of 29-17, with 10 absts.; 
first paragraph of preamble to draft 
Declaration adopted with 2 absts.; 
remaining paragraphs of preamble 
adopted unanimously; draft Declar- 
ation as whole as amended adopted 
by vote of 48-0, with 8 absts.; draft 
resols. B, C, D, and E recommended 
by Third Cttee adopted by respective 
votes of 40-0, with 8 absts., 46-6, 
with 2 absts., 41-0, with 9 absts., and 
44-0, with 8 absts. 


184TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 11. 
Inclusion of items in Agenda: recom- 
mendation of General Cttee to in- 
clude in agenda of G.A. three items 
—joint proposal by Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden [A/743], proposal 
by U.SS.R. [A/BUR/112] and 
proposal by China [A/BUR/113]— 
adopted without objection. 

Progress report of Mediator on Pal- 
estine, report of First Cttee [A/776], 
report of Fifth Cttee [A/786]: dis- 
cussion begun; French amendment 
[A/800/Rev.1] to joint amendments 
of Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia, France, and New Zealand 
[A/789] draft resol. proposed by 
First Cttee introduced; El Salvador 
amendment [A/801] to draft resol. 
of First Cttee introduced. 


185TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 11. 
Palestine report of Mediator: general 
discussion continued; Pakistan 
amendment [A/803] to draft resol. 
of First Cttee introduced. 


186TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 11. 
Palestine report of Mediator: discus- 
sion concluded; Polish amendments 
to draft resol. of First Cttee [A/804] 
and to French amendment [A/805] 
circulated; draft resol. of First Cttee 
as whole as amended adopted by 
vote of 35-15, with 8 absts., after 
rejection of various amendments. 

Approval of supplementary agree- 
ments with specialized agencies con- 
cerning use of U.N. laissez-passer, 
report of Sixth Cttee [A/782]: draft 
resol. recommended by Sixth Cttee 
adopted by vote of 41-0, with 6 absts. 
Transfer of assets of League of Na- 
tions, report of Fifth Cttee [A/797]: 
draft resol. recommended by Fifth 
Cttee adopted by vote of 52-0, with 
5 absts. Supplementary estimates for 
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1948, report of Fifth Cttee [A/796]: 
draft resolution recommended by 
Fifth Cttee adopted by vote of 38-0, 
with 7 absts. 


Fourth annual budget and Working 
Capital Fund of U.N. report of Fifth 
Cttee [A/798]: draft resol. recom- 
mended by Fifth Cttee adopted by 
vote of 48-0, with 6 absts.; draft 
resols. B and C adopted without ob- 
jection. 


Proposal for adoption of Spanish as 
working language of G.A., report of 
Sixth Cttee [A/799]: proposal of 
Sixth Cttee to amend rules 44-48 of 
rules of procedure of G.A. adopted 
as follows: rule 44 by vote of 39-0, 
with 11 absts.; rules 45-48 inclusive, 
without objection. 


Palestine Conciliation Commission: 
proposal of Cttee—China, France, 
U.S.S.R., U.K., and U.S.—that Com- 
mission be composed of France, U.S., 
and Turkey—adopted by vote of 
40-7, with 4 absts. 


Problem of independence of Korea, 
reports of U.N. Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea and of Interim 
Cttee of G.A., report of First Cttee 
[A/788], report of Fifth Cttee 
[A/795]: discussion opened. 


187TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 12. 
Problem of independence of Korea: 
discussion concluded; draft resol. 
proposed by First Cttee as amended 
by Canada [A/806] adopted by vote 
of 48-6, with 1 abst.; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. [A/790] rejected by vote of 
6-46, with no absts. 

Adjournment of Assembly: Presi- 
dent declared adjournment of As- 
sembly until April 1, 1949. 


General Committee 


53RD MEETING—DEC. 5. 

Methods for completion of work of 
G.A.: Polish proposal that outstand- 
ing items on agenda of G.A. on 
11-12 Dec. 1948 be referred to 
fourth regular session of G.A. re- 
jected by vote of 2-12; Chilean 
amendment [A/BUR/111] to Can- 
adian amendments [A/BUR/108] 
adopted by vote of 9-2, with 3 absts.; 
agreement that sub-cttee consisting 
of President, Secty-Gen., and reps. 
of Chile, Lebanon, and Poland study 
question of date for convening sec- 
ond part of present session in New 








York, and report back at next meet- 
ing. 


54TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Methods for completion of work of 
G.A.: recommendation of sub-cttee 
to convene second part of present 
session of G.A. in New York on Feb. 
1, 1949, adopted by vote of 9-1, 
with 1 abst.; further consideration of 
U.S. motion that item—dquestion of 
disposal of former Italian colonies 
—be transferred from First Cttee to 
ad hoc Political Cttee adjourned to 
next meeting. 


55TH MEETING—DEC. 7. 

Question of reallocation of item on 
Italian colonies: U.S. proposal, re- 
introduced by U.S.S.R., that item be 
transferred from First Cttee to ad 
hoc Political Cttee adopted by vote 
of 6-4, with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal that question of Italian colonies 
be dealt with immediately and given 
priority if referred to ad hoc Political 
Cttee rejected by vote of 5-5. 


56TH MEETING—DEC. 11. 
Consideration of requests for inclu- 
sion of additional items in agenda of 
third regular session: decision to 
recommend inclusion of three items 
proposed by U.S.S.R.[ A/BUR/112], 
China [A/BUR/113], and jointly 
by Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
[A/743]. 


First Committee 


226TH MEETING—DEC. 3. 

Palestine progress report of Mediator, 
item proposed by Secty-Gen.: con- 
sideration of second revised U.K. 
draft resol. [A/C.1/394/Rev.1] and 
related amendments continued. 


227TH MEETING—DEC. 4. 

Palestine report of Mediator: second 
revised U.K. proposal as whole as 
amended adopted by vote of 25-21, 
with 9 absts., after rejection of var- 
ious amendments. 


228TH MEETING—DEC. 4. 

Palestine report of Mediator: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/C.1/401] 
rejected by vote of 7-33, with 8 
absts.; Syrian draft resol. 
[A/C.1/402] rejected 14-26, with 8 
[A/C.1/402] rejected by vote of 
14-26, with 8 absts.; Syrian draft 
resol. [A/C.1/405] as amended by 
El Salvador rejected by vote of 21- 
21, with 4 absts. 
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229TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Problem of independence of Korea: 
U.S.S.R. proposal to consider ques- 
tion of disposal of former Italian 
colonies first rejected by vote of 8-32, 
with 9 absts.; discussion of Czecho- 
slovak draft resol. [A/C.1/367] be- 
gun. 

230TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Problem of Korea: Czechoslovak 
draft resol. rejected by vote of 6-34, 
with 8 absts.; Chinese draft resol. 
[A/C.1/395], as amended by Aus- 
tralia, adopted by vote of 39-6, with 
1 abst.; agreement to invite Rappor- 
teur of U.N. Temporary Commis- 
sion on Korea to present report; Aus- 
tralia, China, and U.S. submit joint 
draft resol. [A/C.1/426]. 
231sT-233RD MEETINGS—DEC. 7. 
Problem of Korea: debate continued. 
234TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 

Problem of Korea: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. [A/C.1/427] submitted. 
235TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 

Problem of Korea: Canadian pro- 
posal to close general debate adopted 
by vote of 35-6, with 3 absts. 
236TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 

Problem of Korea: joint draft resol. 
[A/C.1/426] of Australia, China, 
and U.S. adopted by vote of 41-6, 
with 2 absts.; U.S. proposal to in- 
sert words, “same Member states 
which composed U.N. Temporary 
Commission on Korea,” to complete 
introductory sentence of fourth op- 
erative paragraph of joint draft resol. 
adopted by vote of 41-0, with 1 abst.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/C.1/427 
Corr.1] rejected by vote of 6-42, 
with 3 absts. 


Ad Hoc Political Committee 

25TH MEETING—DEC. 4. 

Problem of voting in Security Coun- 
cil [A/578,586]: joint draft resol. 
of China, France, U.K., and U.S. 
[A/AC.24/20] adopted by vote of 
36-6, with 4 absts., after rejection of 
Australian amendment [A/AC.24/ 


33] by vote of 9-22, with 10 absts.; 


Argentine draft resol. [ A/AC.24/31 ] 
rejected by vote of 12-22, with 10 
absts.; decision to close debate on 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/AC.24/34] 
taken by vote of 34-1, with 3 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft rejected by vote of 
6-23, with 9 absts., after Ecuadorian 
and Belgian amendments withdrawn. 
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26TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Study of methods for promotion of 
international cooperation in political 
field, report of Interim Cttee of GA. 
[A/605]: general debate begun. 


27TH MEETING—DEC. 7. 

Study of methods of international 
co-operation: general debate con- 
tinued; Dr. Enrique C. Armand Ugon 
(Uruguay) elected Rapporteur to 
succeed Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte 
(Ecuador). 


28TH MEETING—DEC. 9. 

Study of methods of international 
co-operation: New Zealand draft 
resol. [A/AC.24/37] withdrawn; 
decisions taken to adopt: (1) draft 
resol. contained in Annex I of report 
of Interim Cttee by vote of 32-6, 
with 2 absts.; (2) U.K. proposal to 
defer voting on draft resol. contained 
in Annex II by vote of 25-4, with 
10 absts.; (3) draft resol. contained 
in Annex III by vote of 31-6, with 
4 absts.; (4) Belgian proposal to de- 
fer voting on draft resol. contained 
in Annex IV to second part of pres- 
ent session by vote of 18-7, with 13 
absts.; (5) Iranian proposal to post- 
pone consideration of two remaining 
items on agenda until second part 
of present session. 


Third Committee 

173RD MEETING—DEC. 3. 

Advisory social welfare services, item 
proposed by ECOSOC [A/635}]: 
questions put by reps. answered by 
deputy Director of Social Activities; 
Philippines draft resol. [A/C.3/398] 
adopted by vote of 22-0, with 10 
absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
amendment [A/C.3/399]. 


174TH MEETING—DEC. 4. 

Draft International Declaration of 
Human Rights, item proposed by 
ECOSOC {A/632, E/800]: consid- 
eration of draft report of Sub-Cttee 4 
postponed until next meeting. 


175TH MEETING—DEC. 4. 

Human rights: consideration of draft 
report of Sub-Cttee 4 begun; pre- 
amble, article 1, and paragraph 1 of 
article 2 of Declaration adopted. 


176TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Human rights: articles 3 to 10 in- 
clusive of Declaration as amended 
by France adopted, after rejection of 
various amendments. 


177TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Human rights: articles 11 to 27 in- 
clusive of Declaration as amended 
by Lebanon, France, China, New 
Zealand, and U.K., adopted. 


178TH MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Human rights: article 28 and text 
of additional article adopted; gen- 
eral debate opened on arrangement 
of articles of draft Declaration; Yu- 
goslav proposal to place additional 
article after article 2 adopted; order 
set forth by Sub-Cttee 4 for remain- 
ing articles approved; Declaration as 
whole, now termed “Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights,” adopted 
by vote of 29-0, with 7 absts.; French 
draft resol. [A/C.3/381] adopted 
by vote of 28-0, with 8 absts.; New 
Zealand draft resol. [A/C.3/405] 
adopted by vote of 22-0, with 10 
absts., after decision to delete para- 
graphs 2 and 3. 


179TH MEETING—DEC. 7. 

Human rights: U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
[A/C.3/407] requesting G.A. to 
postpone final adoption of Declara- 
tion to next session rejected by vote 
of 6-26, with 1 abst. 

Freedom of information, report of 
ECOSOC [A/631]: U.S. proposal 
to adjourn consideration until second 
part of present session of G.A. 
adopted. 

Chapter Ill of report of ECOSOC 
[A/625]: Belgian draft resol. 
[A/C.3/293] as amended adopted 
by vote of 30-0, with 3 absts., after 
withdrawal of second paragraph; 
Lebanese draft resol. [/C.3/408] 
concerning social and cultural sur- 
vey to be prepared for ECOSOC in- 
troduced. 

180TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 

Chapter III of report of ECOSOC: 
Chairman’s suggestion [A/C.3/409] 
that G.A. take note of this item and 
postpone to second part of present 
session consideration of related draft 
resols. adopted; Cuban procedural 
proposal [A/C.3/410] to adjourn 
consideration of remaining items on 
agenda until second part of present 
session adopted by vote of 30-4, with 
no absts. 


Sixth Committee 

136TH TO 138TH MEETINGS—DEC. 6 
AND 7. Violation by U.S.S.R. of fun- 
damental human rights, traditional 
diplomatic practices, and other prin- 
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ciples of Charter, item proposed by 
Chile [A/560, 562]: consideration 
continued. 


139TH MEETING—DEC. 7. 


Violation by U.S.S.R. of fundamental 
human rights: French-Uruguayan 
amendment [A/C.6/319] to Chilean 
draft resol. [A/C.6/296] adopted by 
vote of 26-0, with 6 absts., after 
withdrawal of U.K. amendment 
| A/C.6/311]; Australian draft resol. 
[A/C.6/316] rejected by vote of 
9-13, with 12 absts. 

Approval of supplementary agree- 
ments with specialized agencies con- 
cerning use of U.N. laissez-passer, 
report of Secty-Gen. [A/615/Add. 
1]: Iranian draft resol. [A/C.6/290] 
adopted by vote of 20-0, with 6 absts. 
140TH MEETING—DEC. 10. 


Modification of rule 44 of Rules of 
Procedure of G.A., letter from Presi- 
dent of G.A. to Chairman [A/C.6/ 
320, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5]: Chairman rules 
that matter before Cttee is to make 
recommendations to G.A. concerning 
modificatiton of rule 44 as required 
by resol. of G.A. on adoption of 
Spanish as working language, and 
that modifications to other relevant 
tules of procedure also be considered; 
Chairman’s ruling that proposals of 
U.S.S.R. and China [A/C.6/323, 
325] are out of order as amend- 
ments rejected by vote of 9-27, with 
7 absts.; Argentine amendment 
[ A/C./322] withdrawn; rules 44-48 
inclusive adopted by respective votes 
of 35-0, with 6 absts.; 33-0, with 4 
absts.; 33-0, with 1 abst.; 31-0, with 
2 absts.; and 31-0, with 1 abst. 


Fifth Committee 


172ND MEETING—DEC. 6. 

Financial implications of draft resol. 
proposed by General Cttee concern- 
ing holding of second part of third 
regular session of G.A. [A/C.5/ 
280]: estimates submitted by Secty- 
Gen. approved by vote of 16-0, with 
20 absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
proposal for reduction; agreement 
that estimates be referred to Advisory 
Cttee on Administrative and Budge- 
tary Questions for detailed examina- 
tion prior to final action in connec- 
tion with appropriation of funds. 


173RD MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Transfer of assets of League of Na- 
tions [A/604]: joint draft resol. of 
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France and U.K. [A/C.5/285] as 
amended adopted by vote of 33-0, 
with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. amendment 
to sub-paragraph (b) of operative 
part of Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. 
[A/604] as amended by Union of 
South Africa, approved; U.S. amend- 
ment [A/C.5/281] to Secty-Gen.’s 
draft resol. as amended by U.K. 
adopted by vote of 31-1, with 5 
absts.; Secty-Gen.’s draft resol., as 
amended, adopted by vote of 32-0, 
with 4 absts. 

Supplementary estimates for financial 
year 1949, decision taken by ECO- 
SOC at seventh session | A/C.5/279, 
A/765|: recommendations con- 
tained in 16th report of Advisory 
Cttee approved by vote of 29-0, with 
6 absts. 


174TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Supplementary estimates for financial 
year 1949: recommendation of Ad- 
visory Cttee concerning U.N. Con- 
ciliation Commission in Palestine 
[A/779] approved by vote of 19-12, 
with 6 absts., after rejection of var- 
ious amendments; recommendation 
concerning holding of second part 
of third session approved by vote 
of 23-7, with 3 absts., after state- 
ment by rep. of Secty-Gen. heard. 


175TH MEETING—DEC. 8. 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1949, second reading [A/C.5/286, 
287]: Belgian proposal withdrawn; 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 
approved wtihout objection, after re- 
jection of two U.S.S.R. proposals; 
Chairman’s ruling in response to 
point of order raised by Brazil re- 
garding competence of Cttee to make 
budgetary recommendations with re- 
spect to items on which G.A. deci- 
sions already taken upheld by vote 
of 24-2, with 5 absts. 


176TH MEETING—DEC., 9. 


Budget estimates for 1949, second 
reading: Section 10 approved, after 
rejection of various amendments; sec- 
tions; 11 and 12 approved without 
objection; section 13 approved, after 
rejection of various amendments; sec- 
tion 13(a), 14, and 15 approved 
without objection; section 32—adop- 
tion of Spanish as working language 
—as amended by U.S. approved, 
after rejection of U.S.S.R. proposal 
to defer consideration to second part 


of present session by vote of 7-41, 
with 1 abst. 


177TH MEETING—DEC. 9. 


Rapporteur’s draft report [A/C.S/W. 
199] concerning proposed Concilia- 
tion Commission in Palestine: ap- 
proved, subject to certain amend- 
ments. 

Budget estimates for 1949, second 
reading: sections 16, 17, 18, and 19 
approved without objections; section 
20 as amended by U.S.S.R. approved; 
sections 21, 22, 23, and 24 approved 
without objection; 25 approved, after 
rejection of U.S.S.R. amendment; 
sections 26-31 approved without ob- 
jections. 


Supplementary estimates for financial 
year 1949, United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea [A/C.5/288]: esti- 
mates submitted by Secty-Gen. ap- 
proved by vote of 27-6( with 1 abst. 
Budget estimates for year 1949: final 
total appropriation amounting to 
$43,487,128 approved by vote of 
31-0, with 6 absts.; estimate for mis- 
cellaneous income amounting to 
$4,794,550, giving net anticipated ex- 
penditure of $38,692,578, approved 
without objection; information that 
net assessment for 1949 would 
amount to $41,650,813. 


178TH MEETING—DEC. 10. 


Rapporteur’s draft reports [A/C.- 
5/W.12, 120/Rev. 1, 122/Rev. 1]: 
approved, subject to certain drafting 
amendments; resol. A—appropriation 
resol. for financial year 1949—ap- 
proved as whole by vote of 24-0, 
with 5 absts.; approval to add para- 
graph to draft resol. [A/C.5/274] 
adopted at previous meeting ex- 
pressing appreciation of constructive 
work carried out by Advisory Cttee 
during past year. 


Economic and Social 
Council 

Economic Commission for Asia 
and Far East (at Lapstone, 


_ Australia) 


DEC. 11. 

Fourth session concluded; outline 
plan for “Economic Survey of 1948” 
and interim report to next session 
of ECOSOC approved; member 
govts. asked to designate economists 
and correspondents to expedite pro- 
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visions of necessary information for 
survey; expansion of Secretariat with 
view to tackling additional research 
programs urged; 17 resols. covering 
industrial development, trade and 
finance, food and agriculture, tech- 
nical training, and flood control 
adopted. 


Economic Commission 
for Europe (at Geneva) 
DEC. 16. 


Coal allocations for Europe recom- 
mended. 


International Court of 
Justice 

DEc. 15. 

Corfu Channel Case: hearings of ex- 
perts and witnesses continued. 


ILO 

DEc. 13. 

Governing Body (at Geneva): deci- 
sion taken by vote of 23-8 to add 
to agenda for next General Con- 
ference question of partial revision 
of four maritime labor conventions 
adopted at Seattle in 1946. 


FAO 


DEc. 13. 


Timber Sub-Commission on Medi- 
terranean problems (at Rome): first 
meeting convened; officers elected. 


Rice Cttee (at Washington): rice 
allocations for first half of 1949 re- 
commended. 


ICEF 


Executive Board (at Paris): four- 
point program of aid to Germany 
approved. 


Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Section |—United Nations 


In Session 

1946 

SECURITY COUNCIL — Continuous — 
Interim Hq. 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE—From 
Mar. 25 — Interim Hq. 


HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
— From Dec. 14 — Interim Hq. 


1947 

COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL 
ARMAMENTS — From Mar. 24 — 
Interim Hq. 


SECURITY COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE OF 
GOOD OFFICES ON THE INDONESIAN 
QUESTION — From Oct. 20 — Now 
in Jogjakarta. 


UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE BALKANS—From Nov. 21— 
Now in Athens. 


1948 

AD HOC COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE BALKANS — From June 14 — 
Salonika. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION FOR 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN — From June 
15 — Karachi (tentative). 
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Forthcoming 
1949 


FISCAL COMMISSION—second session 
— From Jan. 10 — Interim Hq. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
WORKING PARTY ON ROAD TRAFFIC 
CONDITIONS — (ECE) — From Jan. 
10 — Geneva. 


COAL COMMITTEE—WORKING PARTY 
ON THE UTILIZATION OF SOLID FUEL 
RESOURCES — (ECE) — From Jan. 
11 — Geneva. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND — ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET COMMITTEE — From Jan. 
18 — Interim Hq. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL — fourth ses- 
sion — From Jan. 24 — Interim Hq. 
WORKING PARTIES OF THE SUB-COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSING — (ECE) — 
From Jan. 24 — Geneva. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON ROAD TRANSPORT 
—(ECE)—From Jan. 24—Geneva. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON 
KOREA — In Jan. — Seoul. 


UNITED NATIONS CONCILIATION COM- 
MISSION FOR PALESTINE—In Jan.— 
Haifa. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES OF PROCEDURE 
OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
cil — In Jan. — Interim Hq. 
INTERIM COMMITTEE OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY—In Jan. (tentative) 
—Interim Hq. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND—PROGRAMME COMMIT- 
TEE — From Jan. 20 (tentative) — 
Interim Hq. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
WORKING PARTY ON ROAD CUSTOMS 
FORMALITIES — (ECE) — From Feb. 
1 — Geneva. 


STEEL COMMITTEE— (ECE) —From 
Feb. 6 — Geneva. 


AGENDA COMMITTEE OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL — In 
early Feb. — Interim Hq. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL — 
eighth session — From Feb. 7 — 
Interim Hq. 


WORKING PARTY ON COAL ALLOCA- 
TIONS — (ECE) — From Feb. 10 — 
Geneva. 


INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMIT- 
TEE — SUB-COMMITTEE ON FERTI- 
LIZERS — (ECE) — From Feb. 14 — 
Geneva. 
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REGIONAL MEETING OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS — (ECE) — From 
Feb. 14 — Geneva. 


PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON CO- 
ORDINATION — From Feb. 15 (ten- 
tative) — Interim Hq. 


COAL COMMITTEE AND WORKING PAR- 
TIES AND SUB-COMMITTEES — (ECE) 
— From Feb. 21 — Geneva. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
WORKING PARTY ON HIGHWAYS — 
(ECE) — From Feb. 22 — Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST — COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE — In Feb. — Undetermined. 


TIMBER COMMITTEE — (ECE) — In 
Feb. (tentative) — Geneva. 


INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS COMMIT- 
TEE — WORKING PARTY ON REFRAC- 
TORY MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY — 
(ECE) — From Mar. 1 — Geneva. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERG- 
ENCY FUND EXECUTIVE BOARD — In 
Feb. — At Interim Hq. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
WORKING PARTY ON ROAD — SHORT 
TERM PROBLEMS — (ECE) — From 
Mar. 7 (tentative) — Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
— fourth session — From Mar. 21 
— Geneva. 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN — third session — From 
Mar. 21 — Beirut. 


SUB-COMMISSION ON ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT — third session — From 
Mar. 21 — Interim Hq. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION — third session — 
From Mar. 21 — Interim Hq. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC POWER — 
(ECE) — From Mar. 21 — Geneva. 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON HOUSING—(ECE) 
— From Mar. 28 — Geneva. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 
—In Mar. (tentative)—Interim Hq. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY — second part 
of third session — From Apr. 1 
(tentative) — Interim Hq. 


POPULATION COMMISSION — COM- 
MITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF A DEM- 
OGRAPHIC DICTIONARY — From Apr. 
4 — Geneva. 


POPULATION COMMISSION — Fourth 
session — From Apr. 11 — Geneva. 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS — 
Fourth session — From Apr. 11 — 
Interim Hq. 


SUB-COMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENT 
AND ECONOMIC STABILITY — third 
session — From Apr. 11 — Interim 
Hq. 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION—COMMIT- 
TEE ON STATISTSCAL CLASSIFICATION 
— From Apr. 19 — Geneva. 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION—COMMIT- 
TEE ON PROGRAMME OF WORK — 
From April 21 — Geneva. 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION — fourth 
session — From Apr. 25 — Geneva. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION—AGENDA COM- 
MITTEE — From Apr. 25 — Interim 
Hq. 


PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD 
—53rd session—In Apr.—Geneva. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND—EXECUTIVE BOARD— 
In Apr. — Interim Hq. 


Section I1—Specialized Agencies 


ILO 
FERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE 
— third session — From Jan. 13 — 


Geneva. 
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BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE—2nd ses- 
sion—Feb. (tent.)—Undetermined. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION — 
first session — In Apr. (tentative) 
— Interim Hq. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION—fourth session 
— From May 2 — Interim Hq. 


COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS — 
fourth session — From May 2 — 
Interim Hq. 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COM- 
MISSION —- COMMITTEE ON TRUSTEE- 
SHIP QUESTIONNAIRES — From May 
8 — Interim Hq. 


ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT COM- 
MISSION — fourth session — From 
May 9 — Interim Hq. 


SUB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION AND OF THE PRESS — 
third session — From May 23 — 
Interim Hq. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA — second session — In 
May — Havana. 


INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE—In May 
(tentative) — Interim Hq. 


UNITED NATIONS SCIENTIFIC CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONSERVATION AND 
UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES—In June 
— US.A: 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE ON CO- 
ORDINATION — seventh session — In 
June — Interim Hq. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND—EXECUTIVE BOARD— 
In June — Interim Hq. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 
— In June (tentative) — Interim 
Hq. 


SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF 
DISCRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES — second session — In 
June (tentative) — Interim Hq. 


FOURTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES MEMBERS—From 
Apr. 25 — Montevideo. 
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COAL MINES COMMITTEE—third ses- 
sion — In Apr. (tentative) — Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE — 
third session — In May (tentative) 
— Undetermined. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
—-32nd session — From June 8 — 
Geneva. 


FAO 


MEETING ON HYBRID CORN — From 
Jan. 10 — Rome. 


MEETING ON CONTROL OF INFESTA- 
TION OF FOODSTUFFS — From Feb. 
13 — Palmira, Colombia. 


FORESTRY AND TIMBER UTILIZATION 
CONFERENCE — From Mar. 27 — 
Mysore, India. 


INDO-PACIFIC FISHERIES COUNCIL — 
In March — Undetermined. 


PULP AND PAPER PREPARATORY CON- 
FERENCE—From Apr. 4—Montreal. 
COUNCIL — fifth session — In June 
— Paris. 


LATIN AMERICAN FORESTRY AND FOR- 
EST PRODUCTS COMMISSION — In 
June — Undetermined. 


ICAO 


COMMUNICATIONS AND RADIO TECH- 
NICAL JOINT DIVISIONAL MEETING — 
From Jan. 11 — Montreal. 


AIRLINE OPERATING PRACTICES DIVI- 
SIONAL MEETING — From Feb. 8 — 
Montreal. 


AIRWORTHINESS DIVISIONAL MEETING 
— From Feb. 22 — Montreal. 


MIDDLE EAST REGIONAL AIR NAVIGA- 
TION MEETING — In Feb. — Unde- 
termined. 


AFRICAN-INDIAN OCEAN REGIONAL AIR 
NAVIGATION MEETING — From Mar. 
22 — London. 


NOTICES TO AIRMEN SERVICES DIVI- 
SION MEETING—In April—Montreal. 
LEGAL COMMITTEE—In May—Un- 
determined. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIVISIONAL MEET- 
ING — In May — Undetermined. 
AIR ROUTES AND GROUND AIDS DIVI- 
SIONAL MEETING — In May — Mon- 
treal. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY — third session 
— In June — Montreal. 


ITU 
1948 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
HIGH FREQUENCY BROADCASTING — 
From Oct. 22 — Mexico City. 


1949 


SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE NORTH-EAST ATLANTIC 
AREA — From Jan. 17 — Geneva. 


PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE ON 
AMENDMENTS TO TELEGRAPH REGU- 
LATIONS—From Jan. 17—Geneva. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFERENCE 
FOR REGION 2 (NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA) — From Feb. 15 (tenta- 
tive) — Undetermined. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE CONSUL- 
TATIVE COMMITTEE — COMMISSIONS 
OF TECHNICAL STUDIES—From Apr. 
21 — Scheveningen, Netherlands. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE CONFERENCE — From 
May 17 — Paris. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFERENCE 
FOR REGION 1 (EUROPE, MEDITER- 
RANEAN AND U.S.S.R.) — From May 
18 — Geneva. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RADIO CONFERENCE 
FOR REGION 3 (FAR EAST, PACIFIC, 
AUSTRALIA, INDIA, IRAN) — From 
May 18 — Geneva. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE CONSUL- 
TATIVE COMMITTEE—fifteenth meet- 
ing — From June 7 — Paris. 


FOURTH CONFERENCE ON SOUTH 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING — In June 
— Lima. 


UPU 


EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON COMMISSION 
— From May 16 — Berne. 


TECHNICAL COMMISSION ON TRANSIT 
—In June—Interlaken, Switzerland. 


WHO 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON HABIT FORM- 
ING DRUGS — From Jan. 24 (tenta- 
tive) — Geneva. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH — In Jan. (ten- 
tative) — Geneva. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD — third session — 
From Feb. 21—Geneva. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON BIOLOGICAL 
STANDARDIZATION—in March—Lon- 
don. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA CONFERENCE—Sec- 
ond session—In March—New Delhi. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON _ LIPOSOLUBLE 
VITAMINS—In March (tentative)— 
London. 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON THE UNIFI- 
CATION OF PHARMACOPOEIAS—From 
Apr. 20 (tentative) —Geneva. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY — second 
session—From June 13—Rome. 


IRO 


MEETING ON ELIGIBILITY—From Jan. 
5—Geneva. 


CONFERENCE OF CHIEFS OF IRO FIELD 
OFFICES—From Jan. 18—-Geneva. 


GENERAL COUNCIL — second session 
—From Mar. 29—Geneva. 


ITO 


MEETING OF THE CONTRACTING PAR- 
TIES TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
TARIFFS AND TRADE—From Apr. 8— 
Annecy, France. 


Section 11I—Governmental and Inter-Governmental Conferences 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION—In ses- 
sion—Washington. 


GERMAN EXTERNAL PROPERTY NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH PORTUGAL — In ses- 
sion — Lisbon. 
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INTER-ALLIED TRADE BOARD FOR JA- 
PAN—In session—Washington. 


NORTH AMERICAN COUNCIL ON FISH- 
ERY INVESTIGATIONS — INTERNA- 
TIONAL NORTH-WEST ATLANTIC FISH- 


ERIES CONFERENCE—From Jan. 17— 
Washington. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION—THIRD INTER- 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CONGRESS—From 
Feb. 15—San Carlos de Bariloche, 
Argentina. 
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FOURTH INTER-AMERICAN RADIO CON- 
FERENCE — From Feb. 15 — Unde- 
termined. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CONFERENCE 
—From Jan. 25—Washington. 


GRAN COLOMBIA ECONOMIC ORGANI- 
ZATION — AIR TRANSPORTATION CON- 
FERENCE—In Feb.—Caracas. 


PAN-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOG- 
RAPHY AND HISTORY — FIRST PAN- 


Section !V—lInternational 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — SUB-COMMITTEE ON AIR 
LAW—From Jan. 10—Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE—COMMITTEE ON AIR TRANS- 
PORT—From Jan. 11—Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — SUB-COMMITTEE ON VE- 
HICLES AND ROAD CHARACTERISTICS— 
From Jan. 25—Paris. 


AMERICAN CONSULTATION ON GEOG- 
RAPHY—In Feb. (tentative) —Brazil. 
RUBBER STUDY GROUP—sixth meeting 
From Mar. 28—London. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE — From Mar. 28 — Buenos 
Aires. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL—In 
Mar.—London. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORT — From Jan. 26 — Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — INTERNATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION ON DISTRIBUTION AND MEET- 
INGS OF SUB-COMMISSIONS — From 
Jan. 31—Paris. 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL ENTENTES — In 
Jan.—Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE — eighth session — In 
Apr.—Belgium. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS 
ASSOCIATION — INTERNATIONAL RAIL- 
WAY CONGRESS—In May—Lisbon. 


SECOND PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE—In June (tentative) 
—Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE—COMMITTEE ON TAXATION— 
In Jan.—Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE — COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TELEGRAPH SERVICE—From 
Feb. 15—Paris. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES—In May—Prague. 
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UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a George Street, 
Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A.. 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 16 de 
Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West. 
Toronto. 

Chile: 

Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
Cuba: 

La Casa Belga, René de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia: 

F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 
Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, Copen- 
hagen. 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 
Ecuador: 

Mufioz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de Octubre 
703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 SH. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskauskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris 
Ve. 

Greece: 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 
Guatemala: 

José Goubaud, Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., Suc- 
esor, 5a. Av. Sur No. 6 y 9a. C.P., Guate- 
mala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Caravelle,” 
Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Iran: 

Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, Tehe- 
ran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Bookshop, 
Baghdad. 

Lebanon: 

Librarie universelle, Beirut. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume. 
Luxembourg. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 

New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor Street, 
Wellington. 

Nicaragua: 

Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publica- 
ciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan. 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hofbokhandel A-B., 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Geneva, 
Montreaux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel; and 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agtncy Ltd., Commissioner & 
Rissik Streets, Johannesburg. 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, Lon- 
don, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops at 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Cardiff, 
Belfast, and Bristol). 

United Statess: 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editorales, Av. 
18 de Julio 1333 Ess. 1 Montevedeo. 
Vanezuela: 

Escritoria a Perez Machado Conde a Pifiango 
11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga. 
Moskovska UI. 36, Belgrade. 





the United Nations 
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is doing.... 


A series of 16-24 page book- 
lets, each giving essential in- 
formation on a specific ac- 


tivity of United Nations. 


Illustrated and printed in 


two-colors throughout. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 








